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AMERICA REALIZING RUSSIA 


BY E. K. REYNOLDS 


NEW link in our relations with Russia is about 
A to be forged. It is a long chain of historical 
events that has held together the friendship be- 
tween the United States and the great empire of the Tsar. 
Our commercial treaty dated back to 1832. At the time 
of the Civil War the Russian fleets in the harbors of New 
York and San Francisco were, as it happened, the means 
of averting what would have been a most unwelcome 
intervention on the part of England. A little later, in 
1867, we bought a piece of the Russian Empire in the 
form of Alaska. During the Russo-Japanese War we lent 
our ears to a well-mobilized public opinion, guided by. a 
pro-Japanese press, and rather put off an old friend 
for the new. 

But Russia has always been interested in America in 
a friendly way. Liberty-loving and democratic in an 
idealistic way, Russia has watched us from afar—watched 
our struggle to establish the ideals she too has cherished, 
out on an open field, free from foreign interference and 
the trammels of century-old historical conventions. At 
a vital moment too she gave us real help, which left us 
free to fight out our own destiny. 

Just now Russia is passing through a great crisis in 
her history. Many changes in her life are imminent, at 
least the trend of her economic life will turn, and we are 
deeply interested in the way in which it will be directed 
in the future. We feel that this is our great opportunity 





- to establish valuable commercial connections with Rus- 


sia. Through the war many places in the trade and 
industry of Russia hitherto held by Germany have been 
left empty. The Russians say that even after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities they will not think of bowing again to 
the economic supremacy of the Germans within their 
own frontiers. Now the question is, who is going to fill 
those places? Can Americans do it and do it now? 
At this moment we find ourselves in the precarious 
position of having, so to speak, “to swap horses in mid- 
stream.” We have to send a new ambassador to Russia. 
Now, choosing an ambassador is always a difficult task. 
We have many representative Americans who might do 
honor to their country in any land. But a diplomat must 
have double qualifications. He must not only picture his 
own country in true colors to the people to whom he has 
been sent as representative, but he must also have the 
experience in handling men and situations, and the culture 
to appreciate foreign ways of living and thinking, and to 
translate them, when the occasion arises, to his own 
people. Of such men we have not, to say the least, 
a superabundance. At such a time we might appropri- 
ately feel a pang of remorse at not having blessed our- 
selves as yet with any means of training our diplomsts 
for foreign posts, no schools, no institutions of any kind 
such as they have abroad. We claim to be above °' 
other nations democratic, and to have a government 


more representative than that of any other country, and 
yet, as a rule, we fail to represent our*people and our 
institutions in their integrity to other peoples. Political 
pull and a big purse have been the main requirements 
for anyone who wished to attain to ambassadorial dig- 
nity. We have not raised our boys to be diplomats, con- 
sequently at this moment we cannot expect to find a 
ready-made representative for the court of Tsar Nicholas. 
In view of the present trade opportunities our best sub- 
stitute then would be a man of business and a man of 
action. 


HE outcome of the situation has been the appoint- 

ment of David R. Francis, Ex-Governor of Missouri, 
who is now on his way to Russia. Governor Francis has 
played a varied réle in the public life of America. As a 
friend said of him, “The governor is no child at politics.” 
Under President Cleveland he held the post of Secretary 
of the Interior (1896-97). He was at one time governor 
of Missouri, and bore the big share of the burden of the 
St. Louis Exposition. He has also been actively inter- 
ested in the development of educational institutions. In 
short he has taken part in the life of the country in a 
hundred and one different ways. Recently, of course, he 
has taken up the study of Russia, her history, natural 
resources, etc., and realized that with every year the 
great empire of the Tsar is approaching the time when 
it will come into its own as one of the big nations of the 
world. 

That is a realization to which many Americans are 
now coming. We find with every day some new point 
of interest in Russia and some new basis for mutual in- 
tercourse. Some publishers are kept busy bringing out 
one translation from the Russian after the other. They 
do not always give proof of impeccable taste in their 
choice, but nevertheless they reflect a certain demand. 
Artistic Americans, too, are getting to the point where 
they want to know more about Russia than Bakst dec- 
orations can tell them. The magnificent Russian Cathe- 
dral choir is vigorously stimulating an interest in re- 
ligious Russia, an interest which has for a while been 
directed towards a union of the Anglican with the Greek 
Orthodox Church. Finally the business world is keenly 
attentive to anything that indicates openings in Russian 
foreign trade. 

So there is much that an ambassador of ours could 
do in strengthening our ties with Russia. The negoti- 
ating of a new commercial treaty is perhaps in the fore- 
ground, and there Ambassador Francis has a complicated 
task ahead of him. But in that as in other things he de- 
serves the greatest encouragement and cooperation, and 
it is to be hoped that events will so shape themselves that 
the results produced will benefit both Russia and the 
United States. 
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IF WE FIGHT 

HE world is always a kaleidoscope, but its change- 

fulness now surpasses that of other times. We make 
forecasts, and in a moment all the data are swept away. 
The end of official patience with Germany comes at the 
moment that the Ford vote in Nebraska makes the 
strongest of answers to Colonel Roosevelt. In Mexico, 
in Europe, in our own territory, we face only the sur- 
prising. A world always volatile has become hectic as 
a dream. 

A little while since the outlook was that President 
Wilson would be reelected in large part because he had 
kept us out of war. Now that it seems doubtful how 
long we can remain at peace the issue is likely to shift 
suddenly to the question of how the administration con- 
ducts itself in martial combat. That will be a problem 
as puzzling as any of the number with which Mr. Wilson 
has been deluged. It is not likely that we shall join the 
Allies, binding ourselves to their many and contradictory 
objects, and yet only through the Allies can we fight. It 
will hardly satisfy the country to send munitions and 
money to others, and yet if we begin to build up and equip 
an army, that effort, which cannot bear fruit for at least 
a year, must Wot divert us from those steps that do have 
a bearing on the war’s immediate course. We must do 
our share, and we can only do the effective part of it in 
manufacture and finance. If we do find ourselves em- 
broiled, therefore, the task of the government will be- 
come one of mobilizing our resources. That severe 
undertaking can probably best be carried out by a small 
committee, with ample powers from the President and 
Congress. If so, the committee should have on it men 
of different parties, of high ability in organization, 
familiar with banking, railroads, and general industry. 
The President has had a noble record in keeping peace. 
He has deserved his country’s eulogy. If he is dragged 
into the struggle, he will have to give his heart to that 
tragic work. If there is war at all, it must be carried 
on completely; with devotion, with unity, with success. 


A LITTLE HISTORY 
OLONEL ROOSEVELT’S record in the Belgium 
» question has been sufficiently dealt with by us. For 
the sake of completeness we will print a little about The 
Outlook, since it has seen fit to criticize us for our views 
on Colonel Roosevelt’s consistency. 

The following is from Mr. Lawrence Abbott’ 
article entitled “President Wilson, Mr. Roosevelt 
Belgium,” in The Outlook of March 29th: 

Mr. Roosevelt—and The Outlook agreed with him— 
at that very time believed that an official protest 


against the Belgium invasion was demanded both on 
the grounds of good morals and good Americanism. 


On August 15, 1913, The Outlook. said: 
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International laws as expressed in treaties and alli- 
ances are of no avail in war when national self inter- 
ests dictate their abandonment. 
In the issue of August 29th an editorial commended the 
President for his “admirable message to his countrymen 
urging the maintenance of a pacific spirit,” and dis- 
tinguished just as the President did between the neutral- 
ity of the government and individual predilections. 

On September 23rd The Outlook editorially commended 
the course of the President in the reception of the Bel- 
gium commission, and said: 

It is essential wherever the nation is neutral that the 
government of the nation should scrupulously main- 
tain not only the form but the spirit of neutrality. 

On the general subject of consistency in criticism of the 
administration we interject the following quotation from 
an editorial of November 25th: 

The fall of Huerta did away with our demand of 
reparation for an insult to our flag. 

Senator Root, former Secretary of War and former 
Secretary of State, and then a member of the United 
States Senate and a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, was as dumb as an oyster concerning any 
responsibility of the United States with regard to the 
violation of Belgium. Senator Root, Colonel Roosevelt and 
The Outlook are all welcome to explain as much as they 
like. The facts interest us more than the explanations. 


THE ENGLISH 

HE best fighting by Englishmen in the war has been 

done by aristocrats. The London Spectator a while 
ago commented thus on an important official appoint- 
ment: 

The government has done extremely well to appoint 

Lord Chelmsford Viceroy of India. He has been 

serving as a captain in India almost since the. be- 

ginning of the war. He has had considerable experience 

in Australia. His wisdom in guiding a constitutional 

crisis in Queensland was universally admitted when 

the passions of the moment had died away, and he then 

proceeded to the more important Governorship of New 

South Wales. He was captain of the Oxford cricket 

eleven and is a Fellow of All Souls. 


That description shows the upper-class Englishman at 
his best,—a serviceable citizen of the world, a delightful 
companion, a tolerant manager of men unlike himself, 
brave and simple. England, not knowing the European 
war game, so conducted herself at first that a needless 
number of England’s future Chelmsfords were shot down 
nm the early stages of the fighting in Belgium and France. 

Talk about the British holding back in France to save 

emselves is childish. They are doing there what Joffre 
thinks best for them to do, and he is not a spectacular 
ecneral. He may decide in a big offensive after Verdun, 
al‘hough it is more likely that he will continue his policy 
‘f letting time work on his side, which it will do faster 
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now that the German ability on the defensive has shown 
its limits. If there is an offensive the British will do as 
much as their newness to war on this scale permits them 
to do. They have largely financed the war, kept the 
seas clear, reorganized their factories in a change that 
was violently against their traditions, and raised four 
or five million soldiers, who are becoming better soldiers 
every month. Most of the leading Frenchmen under- 
stand that no nation can put out the maximum effort in 
every direction at once. We like to throw bricks at the 
British governing class, but as a matter of fact there is 
no higher percentage of character in any class anywhere 
in the world. The aristocratic Englishman is ridiculous 
only when he is living in a time or place where, accord- 
ing to the conventions of his class and the limitations of 
his own imagination, there is no great work to be accom- 
plished. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE 








—————_ “ie. 


OMEONE has shown the editor of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Beacon a copy of the Galveston (Texas) 
News for April 19, 1842. It is the oldest newspaper in 
Texas. Of the editorials printed in that issue for a spring 
day seventy-four years ago one is “a Strong and Indig- 
nant protest against Great Britain, taking her to task 
for interfering with our commerce on the high seas.” This 
article argues that we settle with England at once “and 
then take Mexico in hand and settle with her in case 
Texas has not already done the job.” The Texas editor 
of 1842 goes on to remark that the traditional peaceful- 
ness of our republic has been carried to such an extreme 
that, “could the father of his country be present at this 
hour, he would declare that forebearance had ceased to 
be a virtue.” This Texas logic throws less light on cur- 
rent politics than it does on the repetitions of the human 
brain. Not even a situation without parallel can bring 
from most of our poor intellects anything except the small 
collection that compose the universal coin and small 
change of thought. 


WORDS 





NGLISH is only a language and is defenseless 
against the attacks of moving-picture heroines. Thus 

it was when Geraldine Farrar recently told her Own Story 
of Her Life to readers of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
(since it appeared there it has been published as a book, 
by the publishers of Emerson, Holmes and Lowell). Mme. 
Farrar is talking about her share in the production of 
Midame Butterfly at the Metropolitan Opera House: 


I slaved with ardor and enthusiasm, studying Oriental 


» 
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characteristics and gestures with a clever little Jap- 

anese actress, Fu-Ji Ko. I left nothing un- 

done. : 
Doubtless the substance of this is true, but whoever 
writes Mme. Farrar’s articles really ought to buy a dic- 
tionary. One does not “slave” with “ardor and enthu- 
siasm.” 


POETS OF LABOR 


HE so-called middle class gives us most of our 
poets. For England, among the foremost poets, one 
thinks offhand of only one nobly born, Lord Byron. The 
middle class, as this term is used in England, includes a 
great many persons who add culture to leisure—and 
these are, generally speaking, conditions of literature 
making. There are occasional poets of labor who have 
themselves labored—like Robert Burns. Walt Whitman, 
though he was not fond of laboring, was as essentially a 
peasant poet as Burns or Frederic Mistral. 
What are the newer “Songs of Labor’? What are the 
modern peans? 


Of life immense in passion, pulse and power, 

Cheerful, for freest action form’d under the laws divine, 

The Modern Man. 
It is to be noted that the spirit of revolt marks more of 
them than any sense of labor’s dignity or beauty or worth. 
That is especially true of the Whitmanesque muse of 
Arturo Giovannitti, who has mixed real wheat here and 
there with the chaff; much less true of the work of Vachel 
Lindsay. We Americans are poorer in poets of labor than 
Great Britain and Ireland—with their Johny Masefield, 
W. W. Gibson, Patrick Macgill, and Padraic Colum; and 
probably none of these, not even Masefield, will have 
a lasting reputation higher than that enjoyed today, after 
a century’s repose, by the Rev. George Crabbe. 


THE TRAGIC IF 
N MR. GALSWORTHY’S play Justice, which America 
is now seeing for the first time, occurs a very remark- 
able speech by the lawyer for the defense. Perhaps the 
words of this speech to the jury that have attracted 
most attention are these: 
Believe me, gentlemen, there is nothing more tragic 
in life than the utter impossibility of changing what 
you have done. Once this check was altered and 
presented, the work of four minutes—four mad min- 
utes—the rest has been silence. But in those four 
minutes the boy before you has slipped through a 
door, hardly opened, into that great cage which never 
again quite lets a man go—the cage of the Law. 
The great If was reflected from a different angle in a 
Russian folksong rendered last winter at a New York 
concert of the Schola Cantorum: 

Oh, if Mother Volga would only travel up the hill; 
Brothers, could we only begin our lives again at will! 
Unmanageable and often irrational Fate is of the es- 
sence of tragedy. The Greeks made it something imper- 
sonal. Modern tragedy has more often made it grow out 
of the nature of the individual. A recent trend is to find 
it in the environment, and the Galsworthy drama, show- 
ing the individual the victim of social stupidity, is pure 
tragedy and at the same time tragedy in the form most 
characteristic of the thought of the period through which 
we are now passing. 
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The heavy black line on this map shows the western battle line as it was May 1, 


1916. The broken line indicates the alignment twelve months ago. 


The minute 


changes shown were effected. at a tremendous cost of men and munitions. 
After all the figkting, the deadlock is as immutable as ever 


THE COST OF LAND IN FRANCE 


BY MORRIS EDWARDS 


ERDUN was a monumental example of prodigal 

waste of life and munitions made to achieve a 
relatively unimportant military advantage. Against the 
fortified position of the French forces at Verdun great 
German armies have been repeatedly sent, supported by 
the most violent artillery bombardments that the war so 
far has seen. As this is written the results appear to have 
been negligible, the German successes having in no way 
threatened to make the French position untenable. 

What has happened at Verdun is typical of the state of 
affairs that has existed along the whole western battle 
line during the last twelve months. At every one of the 
great strategical points along the line there has in the 
course of the year been violent fighting, tremendously 
costly both in men and money, but neither side has made 
gains that could in any way be considered as likely to 
affect the ultimate decision of the struggle. 

The map which is reproduced on this page shows what 
meager gains were purchased with the lives of many 
thousands of men. The successive “drives” have made 
little dents in the lines, and that is all. Gains by the 
Germans at Ypres and Verdun are offset by «ied sue- 
cesses around Arras and Bourgogne. Neither - has 
shown that it possesses the ability to press 4 
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on the western front to anything resembling a successful 
conclusion. 

As nearly as can be estimated, the slight gains shown 
on the map have been paid for in men at the following 
rate: 

British—killed 55,000, wounded 250,000, missing 
15,000. 

French—killed 170,000, wounded 450,000, missing, 
75,000. 

German—killed 200,000, wounded 600,000, missing 
60,000. 

The money cost is even more difficult to estimate than 
the loss of life. Statisticians, however, say that to the 
best of their knowledge the year of warfare in France 
and Flanders, with the results set forth above, has called 
for funds aggregating $800,000,000. 

In the autumn of 1914 the armies settled down to their 
deadlock of trench warfare in the west. They have 
struggled without ceasing from that time until now, per- 
forming prodigies of valor, inventing and destroying in- 
credibly ingenious military devices. And they are no 
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ON RAISING ROSES 
BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


Secretary of Commerce 


AISING roses involves two extremes of feeling. I do 

not mean hothouse roses, the kind which are tended 
by professional specialists, and which, with all their 
beauty, seem to me to partake a little of the nature of 
an industrial product. I mean the real out-of-door kind 
which you tend with your hands, from which you brush 
the bugs with the second-hand family toothbrushes. 
You commit murder on them in the late winter by cut- 
ting away so much that there seems little left, and go 
into the house after the job wondering if it is fair to 
treat a decent plant so savagely. 

Then a few months roll by, and behold great blooms, 
each a small world of beauty in itself, which you proudly 
show with a certain sense of having drawn them by your 
own efforts from the kindly soil. 

Few things are more beautiful than roses; few require 
more care, and few pay better for the personal care you 
give them. But do not undertake them unless you love 
them, for they are exacting beauties, demanding a full 
share of your time and thought. 


CHINAWARE AND DOVES 


BY LEO DITRICHSTEIN 
Star of “The Great Lover” 


T IS a dull mind indeed to which the fragile and 

gracious beauty of old china makes no appeal. But 
there are many who are content to admire and no more. 
1 have a peculiar admiration for the “willow pattern” 
which ranks among the reminiscences of my earliest 
childhood. Everyone is familiar with the peculiarities 
of that mysterious blue landscape which was wont to 
figure on our nursery ware. We remember vividly the 
characteristic contempt of perspective displayed by its 
Chinese designer; its fantastic groves of impossible trees; 
its bridges and pagodas; and most significant of all, the 
two fond doves forever engaged in their happy occu- 
pation of billing and cooing. How often have we eaten 
our meals from those grotesquely ornamented platters, 
absorbed solely in the flavor of the viands set before us 
and utterly regardless of the design on the blue-and- 
white ground which the flowing gravy covered. Perhaps 
the memory of the legend, when I began collecting old 
china, was vividly recalled and had something to do with 
the romanticism of the plots of my later plays—all of 
which were concerned with some tale of true love which 
is expressed by the fond attitude of the mystic doves. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF 
PERIWINKLES 


BY MARGARET ANGLIN 


Starring in “A Woman of No Importance” 


N MY heart of hearts I have always wanted to have 
a garden of time periwinkles. No one who has never 
yearned for the ‘silent companionship of these trustful 
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and confiding univalves can understand what it is in the 
early dawn to creep tenderly along the graveled path 
watching the first rays of the sun gilding, empurpling, 
bronzing, bathing the sensitive shell of these mute com- 
panions in many hued lavings. 

Amid the pomp and splendor of life’s successes, the 
grimness and cruelties of its defeats, the smoking heat of 
its battles, none so true as the periwinkle. Great men 
may come, grant their favor or withdraw it, but not the 
periwinkle. False friends they be who flatter, but not 
the periwinkle. The periwinkle remains imperiwinkash- 
able to the end. It is only a dream, but some day, per- 
haps, I shall have my dream and in it all alone, sur- 
rounded by loving, trusting, never-doubting periwinkles, 
1 shall read to them little scraps of Walt Whitman and 
Oliver Herford, and know true peace at last. 


ON WRITING LIBRETTI . 
BY HAROLD MACGRATH 


HAVE always wanted to write the libretto of a comic 

opera. I’d rather write one good libretto than three 
good novels. I have always held to the belief that I 
could do the job as well as Gilbert. 1 have to date 
written three libretti. They are Gilbertian. My friend, 
Henry Savage, says not. But what does he know about 
it? What does any theatrical manager know about it, 
anyhow? They never accept a libretto on their own re- 
sponsibility. They take the say-so of some underling, 
the office-boy, probably. 

Savage says the fault of my books lies in the fact that 
in the finales my principals are always “going some- 
where.” Well, where would be that “Away, away!” stuff 
if they weren’t going somewhere? 

I once approached Charles B. Dillingham. I said I 
had a book with a new joke in it. He laughed, and 
George Ade, who was with him, laughed; and Ade looked 
me coldly in the eye and said: “They ain’t no sech ani- 
mal!” 

From time to time [ read that this or that literary 
friend of mine has just completed a libretto. I laugh. 
It’s one of the few occasions where I can laugh without 
paying two dollars a seat. You see, 1 know just—what’s 
—going—to—happen! 

No doubt this article will bring a flood of letters from 
the New York managers; but I shan’t pay any attention 
to them. 


ON READING TREITSCHKE 


BY LOLA FISHER 


Leading Lady in “Rio Grande” 

F I were to sum up my opinion of Treitschke in one 
word,— that word would be “astonishing.” To learn 
that in a man so highly humane, so intensely serious, and 
of such deep moral strength, there should exist such a 
zealous belief in the glory of war, is something of a shock. 
But a closer study of the character and principles of this 
extraordinary figure, reveals the ventral and gripping 
theme for which he so earnestly battled, viz., his burning 
conviction of the greatness of Germany—in her past and 

present,—and her supremacy in the future. 
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Second line defense battleship “Kansas” 


THE KANSAS 


BY TRUMAN SMITH 


N 1908, during the now historic trip of our Atlantic 

fleet around the world, all naval critics conceded 
that in our six battleships of the Kansas type we had as 
powerful and as homogeneous a squadron as existed 
afloat. At that very moment, however, England was 
preparing to launch the original “Dreadnought” which 
was to revolutionize naval warfare in such a startling 
way. Little could those critics imagine that in eight 
short vears, the pride of our designers and builders would 
be hopelessly relegated to the second line, as obsolete as 
the Oregon for the clash of modern fleets. 

These ships are still valuable and could face with an 
equal chance or better any foreign ship of corresponding 
type, but it would be nothing short of criminal to send 
them into our first line to bear the brunt of the nation’s 
defense. Probably in case of foreign complications they 
would be withdrawn, and assigned to the important duties 
of coast and harbor defense. 

In the Russo-Japanese war, the pre-dreadnought was 
in the heyday of its glory. At Port Arthur and at 
Tsu-shima the conflict was essentially one of ship 
this class, and the deciding factor was the more pow: 
ful armament of the Japanese ships. 

Great Britain has found many uses for ships of t!: 
type, notably in the Mediterranean, where a large squ::- 
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ron was employed in trying to force the Dardanelles. 
Vessels like the Kansas played an important part in 
those unfortunate operations, and six were lost. The 
King Edward VII, sunk December 30th in the North Sea, 
was almost an exact duplicate of the Kansas. She repre- 
sented the best type of English pre-dreadnought. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, is distinctly inferior in ships of 
this type, neither the Deutschland nor the Wittelsbach 
being any match for either British, American or even 
Japanese pre-dreadnoughts. 

The Kansas displaces 16,000 tons, is 450 feet long and 
draws 26%4 feet of water. Her engines develop 19,500 
horsepower, sufficient to give her a speed of eighteen 
knots. The armament of her class consists of four 12- 
inch guns, eight 8-inch and twelve 7-inch, besides a 
minor battery for use in wv: it torpedo attacks. 
She carries, in addition, fou tubes. Her armor 
belt varies in thickness frou cleven inches, while 
the turrets are protected }» She was built 
at_ Camden, N. J., at the y:rds w York Ship- 
building Company and cost 57,000,000. She is 

itached today to the second liv: \tlantic fleet 
and is commanded by Capt. Henr Bryan. In 1914 
she was one of the ships sent to \V: iz, «ad part of 
her erew took part in the seizure 





















AN AMERICAN 


SCHOOL ARMY 


BY KENT E. KELLER 


In our issue of November 20th we published an article on preparedness by Mr. Keller, Illinois State Senator, 
which has since-received wide attention. The question of preparedness being so urgent at the present moment we 
are glad to present this amplification of Mr. Keller’s plan 


HERE is no such thing as a regular army in any 

of the countries of Europe except England. France, 
Germany, Russia and all the rest have studied war and 
made war for many, many years. Their long experience 
has enabled them to reduce it to a science. They know 
what it takes to make the best soldier and the best army. 
The enormous cost of their wars has compelled the most 
careful investigation into the economy of making and 
up-keeping their armies. 

It was observed that any effective veteran soldier after 
leaving the army and entering into the ordinary indus- 
tries for long periods, even twenty or thirty years, could 
take up arms and in a very short time enter into the 
soldier’s life and again be an effective fighter. 

The length of time necessary for making a permanently 
effective soldier was noted carefully and discussed fully 
for many years in all those countries. This element of 
time meant millions of money. Financial necessity com- 
pelled the time to be reduced to the very minimum with- 
out loss in efficiency. It was finally learned that two 
years is the shortest time in which average men can be- 
come really efficient soldiers. 

The conclusion was inevitable that to thoroughly train 
men for two years and class them as reservists, soldiers 
subject to call, is far the cheapest method of creating and 
maintaining an efficient army. All the fighting is being 
done by these carefully trained reservists, and all the 
countries of Europe, except England, follow this plan. 
Her foreign possessions seemed to justify her regular 
army, but apparently influenced her to neglect the other 
and more economical one. 


O PROVIDE an efficient defensive army is the na- 
tional program. It is a great undertaking and de- 
serves thorough consideration. It should not be done as 
rush legislation. It is new and offers the opportunity of 
a generation in constructive thought. To begin right 
will be to serve greatly. To do less would be inexcusable 
folly. 
Our strongest generals and the best military authori- 
ties all agree we need two million men to make the Unit- 


ed States safe against all attack. Congress should pro- 


vide a plan looking toward securing that number at the 
earliest possible moment. That is not too many for so 
large a country as ours. If done economically, the 
expense will not be burdensome to so rich a country. A 
less number would not constitute a rational defensive 
army. 

All the experience necessary for our guidance is open 
to us. The principal lessons of the greatest war of his- 
tory are before us. If we are willing to use this informa- 
tion, there is no room for any great mistakes. 

We are to have an army. That is settled. What kind 
of an army it is to be is the matter in hand. Soldiers, 
officers and equipment properly organized constitute an 
army. Any one of these lacking, there is no army. Any 
one of these of poor quality will reduce the others to its 
own level of inefficiency. It takes the best soldiers, the 


best officers and the best equipment, all three, to make 
up the best army. An army of thoroughly trained sol- 
diers and officers properly equipped is superior to ten 
times its number of poorly trained soldiers and inex- 
perienced officers, with insufficient or poor equipment. 
In no other line of human endeavor is complete prepared- 
ness so vitally necessary. In no other is thoroughness in 
every detail so absolutely essential. In war the highest 
efficiency means the greatest economy in its broadest 
possible sense. 

Our army to be must be equal or superior, man for 
man, to any army in the world all the time. If we are 
not to have that kind of an army it might be better to 
have none at all. For we may delude ourselves about 
our army, but every other nation in the world will know 
exactly what we have and what it is really worth in 
fighting ability. A paper army will fool nobody but 
American citizens, and they are the ones who ought not 
to be deceived. The facts should be given them without 
fear or favor. 


HE plain truth must be told about some present 

illusions:—A soldier cannot be made by wishing it 
onto him. A commission and shoulder-straps do not 
make an officer. Ninety day men are not soldiers at all. 
Six months men are not either, no matter how “intensive- 
ly” they may have been trained. One year men, as a 
class, are not real soldiers. A few men are natural sol- 
diers. One year’s training will make these individually 
fit. But armies are made up of average men, and even 
these unusual ones would be much better soldiers with 
another year’s training. If this is not true, why do the 
Germans train ai! their soldiers full two years? 

If France could have matched these German soldiers 
with men drilling a few weeks or months, what sense 
would there have been in France’s drilling her men most 
diligently full two years, as the Germans do? There can 
be and is but one answer, and that is that, out of the vast 
military experience of all the European countries it has 
been made plain that no less a period than two years is 
sufficient for training an army for real warfare. 

The nations which did not know enough to give their 
soldiers two years’ training are having to learn the ne- 
cessity of it at an awful cost. 

“Kitchener’s Army” is not yet actively helping the 
French for the very good reason that their own generals 
and the French generals also know full well they are not 
sufficiently trained to cope with the German soldiers who 
had two years of training, including experience in great 
maneuvers entailing every strategic move which actual 
war demands. 

What would have happened to England if she had been 
compelled to meet the German soldiers with her volun- 
teers ought to be plain to anyone who will think it over. 
It is what would happen to America under the same con- 
ditions. Back behind the two year Frenchmen the Eng- 
lish are drilling day and night, building up a fighting 
force. They should have it reasonably ready in two 
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years. They can’t have it ready much short of that. 
For two year men alone can meet two year men in com- 
bat on equal terms. 

Now what must we conclude from all this? That we 
cannot prepare after we are attacked. We have no 
neighbor behind whose skirts we can hide till we drill 
for two years. We certainly must see that our own sol- 
diers to be equal to the best must have training equal to 
theirs. It takes just as much time, as much training and 
as good equipment to make an effective soldier of an 
American as it does of a German, Frenchman or English- 
man. The man who thinks at all must see this. The 
legislator who does not grasp this point clearly is not 
capable of suggesting adequate legislation, because this 
is the very heart of the matter. 

The idea that Americans “can lick all creation” just be- 
cause they are Americans; that they are so much braver 
and smarter than anybody else; that because we “licked 
the Injuns” we are unbeatable and so on to the end of 
the chapter, ought to be laid tenderly away with the other 
things of childhood. We should see that we have no 
monopoly of patriotism and courage. All the European 
armies are showing a loyalty that has never been ex- 
celled. They are displaying as great bravery as any men 
who ever gave battle. The reservists of all the countries 
are doing as good fighting as any men of any time. The 
marvels of military achievement ought to stir us into 
seeing what veritable babes in arms we are, and what a 
vast way we must go in preparation before we could de- 
fend our country against such onslaughts. 


HERE are at the present time three bills before Con- 

gress representing three distinct military systems. 
The Hay Militia Pay bill, to nationalize the militia; the 
Chamberlain bill to reorganize and enlarge the Regular 
Army, and the Owen bill “to establish and maintain the 
American School Army, and to organize and equip the 
American Reserve Army.” The provisions of the first 
two bills have been fully discussed in the public 
press. 

The Hay Militia Pay bill is in. many regards an ex- 
cellent measure. If the non-essentials are carefully elim- 
inated, it will probably do as much for the improvement 
of the militia as the natural limitations of the militia 
system will permit. If the provisions of the Hay bill are 
lived up to requiring physical fitness of the men, thorough 
instruction of the officers, rigid compliance with the re- 
quirements for drill and the general improvement in the 
quality of training, it will greatly benefit the militia. If 
these things are not done the pay will be thrown away, 
though pay is proper and just if the militia is to be used 
nationally. If these requirements are strictly enforced, 
however, it is very questionable whether the enlistments 
will greatly increase, as the organized militia officers 
assured the congressional committee it would do. 

The one really great danger we are facing is that we 
are apt to get the notion that when we have 424,000 
militia (if we ever do) that we shall then have a real 
army of that size. Nothing will be further from the 
truth, as every soldier knows, our own as well as those 
who might oppose us, and as everybody else may plainly 
see, for that matter. It is the time actually put in at 
soldiering that counts. Having a name on the company 
roll for forty years won’t make a soldier of a man. 

There is excellent, fair and poor militia as militia g: 
The militia is made up of men who are doing thing: in 
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the world—busy, active men, who find a little time once 
in a while to do some military training. But they are not 
soldiers and never will be under the militia system, be- 
cause they have not had and are not going to have the 
time for the training required to make soldiers of men. 
It is not fair to the militia man to expect him to do what 
nobody else can do. And they very generally know this. 
It is only the perfervid politician hunting votes who can 
take a busy man, drill him seventy-two hours in broken 
doses, camp him out two weeks in summer and hand him 
back to the American people a soldier who can “lick his 
weight in wildcats.” Americanism ought to include com- 
mon sense, and common honesty. 

As a means of making soldiers ready for instant use 
the militia system is economically wasteful. But prop- 
erly organized, with all the men fit, it would at the first 
sign of danger go into training at once, and would be 
ready many months before a volunteer army. It would 
constitute a valuable second line of defense. This is its 
sphere of usefulness. It cannot rationally be considered 
for any other purpose in serious warfare. But that justi- 
fies its cost so long as a second line of defense shall be 
necessary. , 

The reorganization and enlargement of the regular 
army is a present prime necessity. The Chamberlain bill, 
as originally written, is excellent and probably proposes 
doing all that can be done under the regular army system 
under present conditions. 

The one necessity not met in either the Hay or Cham- 
berlain bills is provided for in the Owen bill. The one 
absolute necessity is a large reserve army of thoroughly 
trained soldiers. The Owen bill provides this. This bill 
the first year calls for fifty youths from each congression- 
al district, to enable the working out of the details of the 
system in practise. But as soon as this is done it is con- 
templated to increase this number to two hundred and 
thirty from each congressional district, or a total of one 
hundred thousand from the country at large, to enter and 
graduate each year, after a three years’ course. 

The American School Army system consists in edu- 
cating the youth of our land along broad general lines, 
with especial attention to every-day practical living-mak- 
ing, at the same time it makes soldiers of them. The 
youths actually earn their way by being reservists for 
twenty years after graduation. It is a fair exchange, 
most advantageous to both them and the country. 


HE American School Army plan goes on the idea that 

a youth from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who 
lives constantly under strict discipline three years; who 
shall drill, and study military science from two to three 
hours per day every day in the school year, the same as 
at West Point, devoting the remaining time to education; 
who spends three months each summer in great army 
camps in drill and maneuvers as in actual war for three 
summers, or a total of nine months;—that such a young 
man will be the equal as a soldier of the French and Ger- 
mans who spend two years in military training without 
the education. 

German and French reservists never come back 
for drill after their time is up. They are so thor- 
oughly saturated with discipline and methodical thinking 
they don’t need it. They are always soldiers on call. The 
same would unquestionably be true of the American 
School Army reservists at the end of three years’ train- 
ee 
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s ariicle will appear in next week’s issue 
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PLUTARCH LIGHTS OF HISTORY 


nd NO. 8: ROCKEFELLER 
du- | ae. ew A. 











1es, 
ak- 
Phe er 
for ONCERNING the possession of most of our waking effort, in the 
ge, great riches, there is, I find in attempt to acquire this despised 

Thucydides and older authorities, wealth. As for money, I would 

much hypocrisy; as, indeed there rather have it than not have it, 
hat is regarding the possession of and as for the Happy Days when 
whe many things which there exists I Was Poor, and hard put to it 
who deep ignorance of. For a woman lest starvation attack me on the 
sane froward and devoid of all charms morrow ‘morn, I confess I had 
po as soever will declare, of one who is small happiness in them, and I 
ion; egregiously gifted in the matter of personal should not choose to return to them. As 
rmv allurements, She hath a pretty face, or, Her for the wealth of Rockefeller, I should not 
hree profile is not bad: as who should imply, Her desire that, neither. Whether he hath done 
yung face is fair to look upon, but she is a toad at more harm than good with his wealth, how- 
Cer- heart, or, My dear, the front view is terrible. ever, I am not wise enough to judge. But [ 
hout And so it cometh about that the possessor of am not utterly contemptuous of his wealth, 

wealth so unbounded that most men can not and even wish I had the half thereof, ex- 

back conceive its very extent will say, Oh, yes, pounding which wish, one day, to the editor 
hor- Rockefeller hath a lot of money, as much as of a great hebdomadal, he remarked, What 
king to say, with Gilbert, would you do if you did have the half of 
The Money, I despise it— Rockefeller’s wealth? and I answered, without rancor, 
‘ican Many people prize it— that I should play all day at lawn-tennis, and not squan- 
rain- Hey, willow, willow, waly O! der my time writing inconsequential pieces such as this 


Yet most of us do spend a great part of our time, and one, whereupon he was mute. 
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AMERICAN PAINTING PREEMINENT 


BY CHARLES LAMONT BUCHANAN 


tures recently concluded in New York demonstrated 

anything, it demonstrated the fact that American 
painting is a definite, concrete, assured proposition of 
‘the here and now and no longer a thing of some prob- 
lematical future or some possibly over-glorified past. 
The feature of the sale was unquestionably the high 
prices paid for paintings by living American artists. 
When J. Francis Murphy’s landscape sold for $4950 it 
brought the highest price, in so far as we have record, 
ever brought in the auction rooms for a picture by a 
living American painter. Seven years ago this picture 
was purchased from the artist for $1500. Today it shows 
a yield of over two hundred per cent on the original 
investment. 

Mention is made of this matter because Murphy is 
preeminently the conspicuous feature in the contempo- 
rary American auction room. But the object of this 
article is not to exploit the deserved and decisive pre- 
eminence of this particular painter, much as the writer 
believes that his actual and potential significance has 
not even yet been accurately appraised. The object of 
this article is to call attention to the fact—a fact that 
should be obvious to every independent, intelligent pair 
of eyes—that American painting is above and beyond the 
shadow of a doubt the vital issue in the art life of this 
country today. And the kind of American painting that 
this statement has in view is the kind that triumphantly 
asserted itself in the Reisinger sale when a T. W. Dewing 
brought $3400, an Alden Weir $3000, and a J. Francis 
Murphy $4950. Here was superlatively represented the 
legitimate trend of American painting, the aggregate ex- 
cellence of which is unexcelled by any painting of any 
kind or time whatsoever. And when one considers that 
this painting has attained to its present large measure 
of popularity entirely on its own resources and in face 
of a world-wide prejudice, one begins to suspect that the 
driving power back of it must be of a pretty solid, sub- 
stantial character. 

Now the writer of this article wishes to go on record 
as definitely aware of the dangers besetting the parochial 
point of view. No excess of patriotic ardor, no fond 
partisanship can excuse inept judgment on the part of the 
critic or compensate for that kind of a suburban enthu- 
siasm that seeks to exploit a local effort regardless of its 
pathetic lack of proficiency. There must be no misun- 
derstanding on this point. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to deplore and to condemn too vehemently that 
point of view which invariably assumes that the art of 
Iceland or India or anywhere you choose is of necessity 
a superior art to the art of the United States. It seems 
at first blush incredibly ridiculous that anyone should 
be compelled to concern oneself with so incompetent, 
so incongruous an attitude of mind. But, for one reason 
or another, there are innumerable persons variously en- 
gaged in the art world today (among them a number of 
otherwise excellent writers on the subject) who are in- 
sensible to the fact that contemporary American painting 
possesses its individual characteristics, its inalienable 
reasons, so to speak, for being, its authentic claims upon 
our sincerest consideration. These people s 
ble of appreciating the fact that its simplicity of vision 
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ik THE Reisinger sale of foreign and American pic- 


em incepa- 


and beauty of workmanship have their place in art in 
company with the more audacious conceptions and ex- 
perimentations of the foreign painting of today. They 
are enthusiastically inclined toward any artistic endeavor, 
however extreme, so long as it is of alien origin. They 
seem to have imbibed the spirit of any and every locality 
save their own. They have facts on Cézanne, Matisse, 
etc., to their finger tips; but the odds are a hundred to 
one that they know absoluteiy nothing and care less 
about Mr. Weir, Mr. Tryon, Mr. Dewing, or Mr. Murphy. 
One cannot help suspecting an attitude of this kind of a 
downright superficiality. Make the ultra your exclusive 
preoccupation and sooner or later you will begin to ac- 
cept any and every inconsequential effort that comes 
your way. Dry-rot, old-fogyism and precedent are very 
dreadful things in art, but it would take the wisdom of a 
Solomon to determine whether they are any more in- 
jurious than an over-facile acceptance of novelty for the 
sheer sake of novelty. 


ROM a financial standpoint the growth of the Ameri- 
can painter—take Murphy’s auction room record for 
example—is a unique exhibition in the history of paint- 
ing. However sensational it may appear, it is every bit 
as substantial and vital as it is sensational. It has de- 
veloped its own impetus, provided its own dynamo. It 
has had no press-agenting, no manipulation of a com- 
mercial nature—it has simply just happened. And bear 
one thing in mind—a thing we should never forget, 
although as a matter of fact we hardly ever remember it: 
the economics of the case have been dead against the 
American painter. For years this country has been the 
receptacle of the art of Europe. Every conceivable 
influence has conspired to flood this country with a kind 
of workmanship that, were it not for the prestige afforded 
it by its foreign trade-mark, could not hold either a 
monetary or an artistic comparison with the best class of 
workmanship produced by the American painter. Con- 
servative estimates have placed the number of fictitious 
Corots sold in this country as somewhere between thirty 
and forty thousand. For each one of the thirty or forty 
thousand fictitious Corots real money has been paid. And 
this is one moderately high priced painter (moderately 
high priced in comparison with the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars paid for a Velasquez, a Rembrandt, etc.) out 
of a single movement. Add to this the French Impression- 
ist fad and the invasion of the Dutch school of the last 
twenty or thirty years, and you may begin to wonder 
what amount of room is left for the American painter. 
For the American painter has no dealer or reviewer work- 
ing for him anywhere else save in his own country, where- 
as his foreign competitor has the whole wide world for a 
market. Under the circumstances we may assume that. 
the demand for the American painter comes fairly close 
to representing a legitimate interest in art and a legiti- 
mate desire to acquire art. That the alloy of speculation 
cannot wholly be eliminated from the picture business is 
an unpleasant fact which must be faced. On the other 
hand, so eminent a collector as Mr. Freer of Detroit has 
bought the American painter a!most exclusively; and it 
is common Knowledge that dis collection will never go 
. for the first time in his 
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history, the American painter is selling on a basis com- 
mensurate with his inherent worth. That he will ever 
bring the high prices that foreign art has brought is in- 
conceivable in view of his lack of an international pres- 
tige. But do not forget that his lack of an international 
prestige is a question of precedent which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with his status as an artist. It is not 
one whit too much to claim that in sheer charm of vision 
and beauty of handling, American landscape painting, 
at its top notch, provides us with a unique combination 
of realism and veracity that is an absolutely new note in 
this particular phase of art. There are people who will 
ridicule this statement. There are people who look upon 
American painting as an absolutely dead issue. They 
may be right. For our own part, we shall continue to 
believe that American landscape painting of today 
is at once the most enchanting and most truthful 
rendering of nature that has so far been put upon can- 
vas. 

It should be obvious from the preceding remarks that 
the American painter need no longer die (as someone once 
rather wittily put it) in order to make a living. Don’t 
for a moment mistake this article for missionary work. 
But there is one thing we need to remember: the fact 


“November Day,” J. Francis Murphy 
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that a contemporary and a_local excellence is rather apt 
to pass for less than its true value. When someone has 
been dead ten or a dozen years, and when a consensus of 
opinion has admitted his significance, it does not re- 
quire either courage or discrimination to appreciate 
him. Personally, we think that the tendency at present 
is toward an inflated estimate of our earlier American 
painters. Excellent though they were, it is questionable 
if their virtues are not excelled today in the work of such 
men as Weir, Murphy, Tryon, and half a dozen others. 
This fact has not yet been accurately appraised by con- 
temporary criticism, however emphatically it is indorsed 
by contemporary dollars and cents. Of course, in an 
unprecedented time like the present one cannot tell what 
is going to happen. If we could calculate with any degree 
of assurance on normal developments, we should be 
tempted to commit ourselves to the prophecy that a time 
will come when J. Francis Murphy will be accounted 
not only one of the very finest painters that this country 
has produced, but, precisely, one of the most significant 
and exquisite landscape painters of all time. We pin 
our faith to this particular painter, but we could name 
a dozen others who are worthily contributing to the pres- 
ent preeminence of American painting. 


In next week’s issue, Mr. Ronald Simmons will present a different opinion of American art 


DAWN IN THE CITY 


A MORNING zephyr lifts the screen of gray 
That hides the stage and, like a showman shrewd, 
He sets the light so that the prologue, viewed 

In rose, contrasts the garish acts of day. 


—Euias LIEBERMAN. 


THE ART: OF CHARLES CAAArLiM 


BY MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 


T WILL surprise numbers of well-meaning Americans 
to learn that a constantly increasing body of cultured, 
artistic people are beginning to regard the young English 
buffoon, Charles Chaplin, as an extraordinary artist, as 
well as a comic genius. To these Americans one may 
dare only to whisper that it is dangerous to condemn a 
great national figure thoughtlessly. First, let us realize 
that at the age of twenty-six Charles Chaplin (a boy 
with a serious, wistful face) has made the whole world 
laugh. This proves that his work possesses a quality 
more vital than mere 
clowning. Doubtless, be- 
fore he came upon the 
scene there were many 
“comedians” who expressed 
themselves in grotesque 
antics and grimaces, but 
where among them was 
there one who at twenty- 
six made his name a_ part 
of the‘common language of 
almost every country, and 
whose little, baggy-trous- 
ered figure became univer- 
sally familiar? To the 
writer Charles Chaplin ap- 
pears as a great comic art- 
ist, possessing inspirational 
powers and a technique as 
unfaltering as Rejane’s. If 
it be treason to Art to say 
this, then let those exalted 
persons who allow culture 
to be defined only upon 
their own terms make the 
most of it. 

Apart from the qualified 
critics, many thoughtful 
persons are beginning to 
analyze the Chaplin per- 
formances with a serious 
desire to discover his secret for making irresistible en- 
tertainment out of more or less worthless material. They 
seek the elusive quality that leavens the lump of the 
usually pointless burlesques in which he takes part. The 
critic knows his secret. It is the old, familiar secret of 
inexhaustible imagination, governed by the unfailing pre- 
cision of a perfect technique. 


HAPLIN is vulgar. At the present stage of his 
career he is frankly a buffoon, and buffoonery is 
and always has been tinctured with the vulgar. Broad 
comedy all the way through history has never been able 
to keep entirely free from vulgarity. There is vulgarity 
in the comedies of Aristophanes, and in those of Plautus 
and Terence and the Elizabethans, not excluding Shake- 
speare. Rabelais is vulgar, Fielding and Smollett and 
Swift are vulgar. Among the great comics there is vul- 
garity without end. Vulgarity and distinguished art can 
exist together. When a great buffoon like Chaplin is en- 
gaged in making people laugh at the-broad and obvious 
facts of life, he is continually so near the line tha: 
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“A boy with a serious, wistful face” 


arates good taste from bad taste that it is too much to 
expect him never to stray for a moment on the wrong 
side of the line. If, in the name of so-called refinement, 
we are going to obliterate Chaplin and set him down as 
not worth considering, we must wipe all buffoonery off 
the slate and lay down the absolute rule that it is not a 
legitimate part of public entertainment. 

Further, we must remember that the medium of 
Charles Chaplin’s expression is entirely new. He has had 
only two years to develop his particular phase of the 

moving picture art. We ali 
know it to be still in its in- 
fancy. The serious side of 
this newest medium of 
expression has _ received 
more attention than the 
comic side. Why is it not 
probable that the’ comic 
side may develop to a 
point where Chaplin’s art 
will have opportunity to 
express itself in really bril- 
liant and significant bur- 
lesque? 


Pig oe who has seen 
the primitive and 
meaningless comic scenes 
in which Chaplin began his 
career will see the difficul- 
ties under which his art 
was at first forced to ex- 
press itself. Undoubtedly 
he will fare better in the 
future. It is said that his 
newest travesty, now cur- 
rent, shows that with a 
really intelligent scenario 
to aid him he can be su- 
premely comic and at the 
same time free from vul- 
garity. Those of us who believe that Charles Chaplin 
is essentially a great comic artist look forward to fine 
achievements. We think that we know, perhaps better 
than he knows himself, what he is capable of accom- 
plishing, and we are confident that he will attain the 
artistic stature to which it seems he is entitled. 

It was a very humble entrance—the entrance of 
Charles Chaplin into the realm of comic art. Anyone 
could see him for a few pennies. It is said he came from 
a life of sadness. And at twenty-six he has made the 
world laugh. Quite a beautiful thing to do! 


In the light of Mrs. Fiske’s critical estimate of 
Charles Chaplin’s art, special interest attaches to the 
comedian’s recent trip to New York, which ended in the 
announcement that he is to be paid an unprecedentedly 
large salary. Persons who. are skeptical regarding the 
accuracy of the salary figure named will fud interesting 
the remarks on the Robert Grau, re- 
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HEATREDOM, which 

in modern times in- 
cludes the movies, still re- 
gards the recent exploits of 
Charles Chaplin as a gi- 
gantic hoax. 

The idea that the funniest 
man inalltheworld,who only 
very recently was appearing 
in the flesh on the. vaude- 
ville stage at a 
weekly salary of 
$100, is to receive 
now a weekly pay 
of $13,500 is so 
funny that Broad- 
way refuses to ac- 





But it is an absolute truth not only that 
this is to be his weekly wage for the next 
twelve months, but that ever since Chaplin 
arrived in New York in a deliberate plan to 
bankrupt the nation, the comedian’s figure 
has mounted with such an impetus that there 
were substantial rumors afioat of danger to 
his life, in that not all of the motion picture 
magnates who were willing to pay the extraor- 
dinary price could get him. 

And these magnates were prepared to pay that price 
to keep him from signing with rivals. The dangerous 
position of Charley probably ac- 
counts for his serious attitude in 
negotiating. Not one professional 
out of twenty believes that 
Charles Chaplin is paid $650,000 
for his comedy work on the screen 
in 1916. While as for the layman, 

Chaplin is regarded by him as a 
great joke. The truth is that 
Charles Chaplin could have signed 
up for a new contract at a weekly 
salary of $1500 almost any day 
before he conceived the plan of 
paying a visit to Broadway. It is 
also true that Chaplin was not ac- 
cepted with alacrity at $1500 a 
week, so Charley concluded to 
have a look at Broadway. That trip to the theatrical 
Rialto was personally conducted by the screen comedian’s 
oldest brother, Sidney, who manipulated the cards so well 
that it is not only true that Charley is paid $650,000 for 
one year, but practically every one of six of filmdom’s 
mightiest magnates was prepared to pay the same. At 
no time did Charley’s honorarium decline. Why? Be- 
cause all filmdom was laughing itself to the bursting 
point, not at Chaplin’s antics, not even at the sight of 
the real Chaplin appearing on the Hippodrome stage— 
they were laughing at the truly funny spectacle of a 
screen star, two years ago hardly known by name, in- 
ducing a half-dozen sane film barons to pay him more 
money per week (and every week of the fifty-two in the 
year) than was ever meted out to Edwin Booth, Patti, 
Caruso and Paderewski in a job lot, and the more the 
people laughed, the more serious became Charley and 
Brother Sid. 

You see it. was like this: 

Filmdom’s great funster was not known even by si ‘ht 


* to the people of Broadway. Chaplin was so little known 


when he reached the Great White Way that he was mis- 
taken for everybody but Chaplin. The Chaplin of the 
screen looks not a bit like the modest, gentlemanly and 
serious-minded man who turned up at midnight on the 
roof-garden of the New Amsterdam. 

Right then started the tremendous evolution in the 
Chaplin salary. When the New York Herald published 
an illustrated interview with Charley the people laughed 
more than ever. On that day the largest figure quoted 

as the comedian’s salary was about one- 
fourth the sum finally paid. It was the pub- 
licity given to Charley’s rapidly expanding 
monetary value which created the most as- 
tonishing theatrical contract in the world’s 
history. 

Evidently Chaplin and Brother Sid did 
not believe that the public had laughed enough 
at Charley’s contract, so it was not signed, 
even after all of the film barons had capitu- 
lated to the highest figure Charley demanded. 
All of the publicity stunts had added to the 
gaiety of Broadway, but there was one final 
stunt which would convince the film barons 
that as a contract meaengennton Charley is in- 
deed a genius. 

So Charley consented to appear in the vast 
Hippodrome on a Sunday evening—appear in the flesh, 
mark you. The question or problem as to what the 
comedian would do to entertain the Hippodrome audience 
on that Sunday evening was so serious that he offered to 
contribute the $2000 (which Chaplin was paid for that 
one night) if he could be spared from the ordeal. As it 
happened, he did turn over the $2000 to two theatrical 
charities, but was finally persuaded to face the public. 

Seven thousand persons were packed into the big audi- 
torium, which has seating accommodations for 4800; the 

gross receipts exceeded 
$7000 at the box-office. The 
hotel ticket bureaus did a 
land-office business all day 
Saturday and Sunday. 
Premiums as high as ten 
dollars above the regular 
box-office price were paid, 
and as proving that the real 
Broadway was attracted it 
is stated that on the same 
Sunday night the Metro- 
politan Opera House had 
the smallest audience of 
any Sunday concert in 
years. 

The reason why Chaplin was so long concluding the 
momentous document was that all New York was laugh- 
ing so much about his salary that Charley decided to 
keep the film magnates 
yn suspense. Perhaps 
someone would pay 
Charley an even million 
for his year’s work in the 
studios, in which case 
New York would surely 
laugh itself to death. But 
he was afraid New York 
would stop laughing over 
his contract. 
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Among the soldiers mt 
training at the great Ca- A 
ne Sg military esses of seagate ; a ; = — recoil of a moun ho 
Valcartier are many Amer- F tem oe 4) the punctive expeditin nto 1 
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artillery detachment com- c ‘ ground. (Hefelt 
posed of Americans. (Louts 
Missbach.) 








When the high stage of the 
Mississippi reached Du- 
buque, Iowa, a large switch 
engine of the Illinois Cen- 
tral railroad slid from the 
tracks near the Dubuque 
passenger station and slid 
anto the river. (G. A. 
Grimm.) 


The steamer Olcott of 
Sandusky, Ohio, plowing 
through 14 inches of ice 
to open the navigation 














Canadian gunners in a camp near Quebec testing American made shells 
ordered for use in France and Belgium by the British government. 
Many shells are rejected because of the high standard set by the 


British authorities. (Frank Dorner.) 
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The freight yard of the 
Chicago and Northwestern 
railroad at Winona, Minne- 
sota, after a recent period 
of high water in the Missis- 
sippt. (E. 8S. Billings.) 











of a mouign howitzer in action on 
- expeditimgnto Mexico. The shock 
s lifted t§ gun carriage from the 
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The battered remains of the 
Peugeot car in which Bob 
Burman, noted auto race 
driver, lost his life at Co- 
rona, Cal. “Wild Bob,” as 
Burman was called, was 
going at the rate of 100 
miles an hour when his 
machine turned over, kill- 
ing himself, his mechanician 
and a policeman. Earlier 
in the race Burman had 
had frequent machine 
trouble and was trying to 
make up lost time. (W. H. 
Ingraham.) 
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season in Lake Erie. The 
Olcott carries supplies to 
the residents of the Lake 
Erie islands. (E.L.Ways.) 

















Protecting the roads from floods in the central part of the Yaqui valley, 
Mexico. Supplies for the a go over these roads. (Samuel 
rankel.) 
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1e annual Yon Crogs-crossscountry derby.” (Carl E. Zek.) 
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LAUNDRY AND MUSIC 


BY DON 


Tiina orchestra concert is to a large extent 
a matter of laundry. Out of a thousand people 
who go to a concert, about fifty understand the music, 
and the remainder are impressed by laundry. 

It has been but a short time since we were all small 
boys and were forced by our mothers to bathe our feet 
in a tin pan before going to bed. It has been such a 
short time since we all hated cleanliness and could see 
nothing but the futility of it, that today, now we are 
grown, there is a good deal of charm in laundry. 

Half the pleasure of most of the people at a big 
symphony orchestra concert is in seeing white shirt 
fronts, white ties and white gloves. 

Most of us take care of a furnace, and the gloves that 
we know are ten-cent gloves, and they are not very 
white. 

If Mr. Damrosch wore overalls, and if the members 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra wore sweaters, and 


if the parties in the boxes just came any old way,-the’ 


attendance at the concert would be a great deal slimmer. 
There would not be many people there merely. for music. 

The music critics say that the orchestra played with 
faultless ensemble. They might add that it was the best- 
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laundered audience that has greeted the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in many years. 

But, after all, laundry is just as important as music. 

It could be debated which has had the most ameliorat- 
ing influence on humanity, laundry or music—and laun- 
dry would probably win. 

It is fitting that hundreds of people should gather in 
a large opera house and pay homage to laundry. Few 
of us can appreciate music (about ten per cent of the 
people who occupy the boxes at a concert can fully com- 
prehend the work of a big orchestra), but all of us under- 
stand the part that soap and water have played in the 
progress of mankind, and we may participate with sin- 
cerity and honesty in a glorification of soap and water. 

Emerson said something to the effect that no matter 
how glistening the linen at a dinner table, the slaughter 
house is always gracefully concealed in the distance. But 
that is all the more reason that the linen should glisten. 
It may be said also that no matter how shining the shirt 
front, the tin washpan of our childhood days is only 
relatively remote. An immaculate dress-shirt front em- 
phasizes our remoteness from things that soil. 

Laundry is one of the first of the arts. 

















CONFESSIONS OF A VERSIFIER 


ANONYMOUS 


who think that because many poets have failed to 

make a living, the man who makes a living out of 
verse cannot be a poet. And they condemn the work of 
the writer who does make money with it. With a shake 
of the head and a sigh for the degeneracy of the times, 
they turn to their Drydens and Tennysons and Byrons, 
who, if they will look up the facts, frequently were guilty 
of rhyming to order—and boosting the price too, when 
they could. 

There is, in fact, more precedent for poets turning 
their rhymes into cash than for their starving to death, 
for the troubadours and minstrels back to Homer’s time 
sang at the court of a patron or a lord for the price of 
their keep, or caroled gaily to a gathered group at the 
wayside for what largess they might receive. And it is 
humanly possible that they gave the public what it 
wanted, too—which (whisper it low) may explain why 
many of their songs still live when dilettante stuff is for- 
gotten. 

I’m not attempting to class myself with Homer or 
Villon as a master singer, nor do I contend that verse 
for potboiling purposes is always a man’s best, but I am 
trying to show that I’m not necessarily debauching my 
talents by making them earn me money, or inevitably 
laming Pegasus by hitching him to a delivery wagon. 

Which leads me to a story, more or less logically. Once 
of the many times I have been broke, I remembered an 
editor of one of a group of technical magazines who would 
always buy verse which jabbed the vitals of the demon 
rum. Therefore I wrote a verse which harpooned rum 
viciously——and sincerely,—for I hold no brief for drink. 
When it was finished, I put it into my pocket and went 
to the editor with it. 

“Too busy to talk to you,” was his cordial greeting, 
“just going to press, can’t discuss anything.” 

“T don’t want to discuss anything,” I said, “I’ve got a 
pome—” I always call them “pomes” under such cir- 
cumstances—“which I had planned to hand to you in 
exchange for a twenty dollar check.” 

“Broke again, eh?” he grinned. “Well, slip it to my 
assistant and if he says it’ll do, I’ll buy it.” 

I gave the assistant the verses and he promised me a 
decision in a few moments. While I waited I suddenly 
had a hunch—I grabbed a lot of scratch paper, and with 
a pencil wrote another piece of verse in about twenty 
minutes. This, just as it was, I submitted to an editor 
of one of the other magazines of the group, and after he 
had read it and said “All right,” I sat down at a type- 
writer to copy it for him. While I was so doing, the 
stenographer from the other office came in and laid a 
check on the desk. Mr. E likes the poem very much,” 
she said. 

And thus I, who had made two pieces of verse grow 
where only one had been before, walked out of the office 
with two checks in my pocket-book where none had been 
before. Commercialism? Surely. But the verses I left 
were vigorous and interesting and worth every cent I got 
for them. Where is the harm in that? 

I put verse on a decidely business basis, it is -:rue, 
but prudence and foresight in business are not consid- 
ered degrading, and I fail to see where I’m guilty of 


Tee are a great many critics and other people 


prostitution when I protect my interests like a sensible 
man. Why it is all right for editors and publishers to 
be commercial and wrong for writers I’ve never been able 
to figure. Some editors are unco canny. 

I remember once when I asked the editor of a southern 
magazine for twelve dollars for a twenty-four-line poem, 
I received this reply: 

“Dear Sir: It is certainly refreshing in these piping, 
over-lyricised times to find a poet who wants a good, 
stiff price for his rhymes. Your spunk is something to 
admire. 

“Not for the world would we attempt to beat you 
down on the price per line, but in order that we may get 
this within the reach of a not over-ample purse, we 
hereby bid for twelve lines of this poem, ‘The Optimist.’ 
We have selected the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth lines, 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth lines, 
and the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
lines. This will still leave you a little poem of twelve 
lines which you can sell elsewhere. 

“For your information we are attaching two poems, 
which we have made where there was but one before, and 
this is according to Biblical injunction. We want No. 1. 
This ought to give us a chance to find out whether you 
are a ‘spo’te’ or only just a pote.’ ” 


HE twelve lines of No. 1 made a fairly good poem, 
as it happened, but the left-over twelve made no 
sense whatever, without their context. Therefore I wrote 
to the editor that he evidently wanted all the sports- 
manship on my side, and that while I was interested and 
amused by his proposition and perfectly willing to sell 
him the twelve lines he wanted, the price for twelve 
would be the same as for twenty-four—twelve dollars. 
He returned the poem. I have forgotten whether I sold 
it elsewhere for more money or not, but I know I sold it. 
The nearest I ever came to prostituting my talents in 
verse was the time that a railroad publication wanted me 
to write a long poem about a number of railroad men 
with whom the magazine wished to curry favor. The 
editorial staff desired me. to mention each of about forty 
men by name, give their railroad affiliations and say 
something ccmplimentary about them. And this all was 
to be in verse! 

And right there came the temptation. By the former 
verse they had published I realized that they didn’t 
know good stuff from bad, and I could slip over any- 
thing I pleased and they’d like it. The poignant desire 
came over me to write lines like “John J. Jones of the 
Northern Pacific has a railroad reputation that is simply 
terrific,” or “Henry W. Sims of the Rock Island Line is 
right on the job all the time.” But I didn’t. 

I saw how these men had fought their way to the top 
by sheer energy, vision and ability, how they had 
dreamed and planned—for they were builders, not finan- 
ciers—until they reached success. And I put those facts 
into good ringing verse of which I’m still proud. It was 
lucky I didn’t yield to that first temptation, for the rail- 
road publication featured my name! 

But I have sometimes been guilty of padding verse 
for editors who judge value by number of lines, This is 
particularly the affection of men in technical trades, who 
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measure things in feet and inches. I try to convince 
them that strength, punch, execution, are more important 
than length, and that it may be better to pay twenty-five 
dollars for twenty lines than forty dollars for fifty lines, 
but if they can’t see it I give ’em the fifty. 

Quite different is my good friend M. He is a queer 
chap to deal with in many ways, but as fine and big- 
hearted and square as a western miner. 

He’s always crying, “Your stuff is too long. Cut it 
down!” And I’m always trying to show him he is wrong 
and that I’ve condensed all I can. And if I succeed and 
he decides to buy, we sit and jew about the price as 
though the poem were a bag of potatoes. There are 
one-price stores—but I have yet to find a strictly “one- 
price” magazine. Usually they pay what the traffic will 
bear. 

Recently, however, M and I have agreed on a flat rate 
for my stuff, long or short. So when I came in the other 
day with a long poem, he looked it over carefully—there 
were two pages of it—and said: 

“T’ll buy the last page of this—it’s complete in itself. 
Otherwise it’s too long.” 

“T should care!” I exclaimed. ‘You’ve got to pay me 
so much for it anyway, and I’ll rewrite that first page 
and sell it to somebody else.” 

“Fair enough,” he said. 

I don’t write much verse “strictly to order’”—that is, 
verse written on a particular subject and on an idea the 
editor supplies. Yet I do it now and then—I have sev- 
eral “comic” series written in this manner, and one poem 
which has been copied all over the world was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of a technical editor and on his 
idea. 


HIS technical and trade magazine field is a fruitful 

one for a man who needs to live by his verse. The 
pay is liberal and prompt and the editors not hard to 
satisfy if you know your business—and something of 
theirs. 

I recall taking a piece of verse about a power plant 
to the house organ of a great power company. The edi- 
tor greeted me very coldly when I told him I had verses 
to sell. He mumbled something about “poetry being out 
of our line,” but after he’d read the verses, he looked up 
very cordially. 

“Where the hell did you learn so much about a power 
plant?” he asked. 

“Worked in one once,” I said. 

“How much will this thing set us back?” he demanded. 
I told him—and he handed me a blank bill-form. 

“Fill it out,” he said, “and I'll see you get a check 
tomorrow.” 

Whereupon I filled out a bill-form in which I had to 
enter my poem as Shop Material, specify its length, 
width, thickness and weight, whether it was shipped by 
freight, express or truck, and what guarantees went with 
it as to permanence and durability. It was a unique 
description of a poem that went to that cashier, but the 
check arrived on time. 

There is a certain great company which manufactures 
typesetting machines, whose house organ is wonderfully 
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printed and beautifully made up. Somebody showed me 
a copy of it one day and immediately I said: 

“Aha, another market.” 

I sat down at my trusty typewriter and wrote some 
verses about this particular brand of typesetting ma- 
chine—they were catchy, they were interesting and very 
human. 

When I first quoted the editor the price he objected, 
saying that he couldn’t afford to pay as much as big, 
general magazines because his circulation was small. I 
told him that was the very reason I had to get a good 
price, that there was little publicity value in the house 
organ and the price was the only incentive. “You have 
to pay me for the publicity I don’t get when you use my 
stuff,’ I said. Also I added that the small amount of 
money he had been spending for outside contributions 
left him that much more to pay me. At which he laughed 
—and paid. 

Somewhat different was the experience with an adver- 
tising man who wanted some verse for one of his clients. 
When I submitted the jingles he said. ‘“That’s the ticket, 
How much?” 

“Thirty-five dollars,” I replied. 

“J’ever do much advertising work?” 

‘No.7? 

“Well, I’ll put you wise. The firm won’t think the 
stuff is any good unless you soak ’em. Make it sixty 
dollars.” I made it sixty dollars, without argument. 

Normally I have ample time in which to furnish any 
work that is ordered, but now and then there are hurry 
calls. There’s one man who calls me up and says he 
wants some work—“no hurry. It’s ten o’clock now, 
have the stuff by two,” and he rings off, quite unaware 
that he’s said or requested anything unusual. He gets 
his verses, too. 


HE quickest work I’ve ever done was at the request 

of a Sunday editor. He wanted a four line verse for 
the cover of his Sunday magazine. He gave me ten 
minutes. Now it’s easier to write eight lines in ten min- 
utes than four lines in fifteen, for a quatrain must pack 
a lot in a little, but these four lines were ready in two 
minutes—and they were really good lines, too. He didn’t 
have to hold the forms. 

Of course a man is sometimes loaded with what the 
cloak and suit business calls “stickers,” but it’s extraor- 
dinary how you can sometimes revamp and revive a 
sticker into a commercial possibility. If Christmas verse 
doesn’t sell in time for Christmas it can be made into 
Valentine verse and sometimes, with oddly few alter- 
ations, into Fourth of July stuff or Thanksgiving ma- 
terial. Spring poems can be fitted into autumn dress and 
a serious summer poem made into a satirical winter one. 

It’s all a part of the business and not a dishonorable 
part. I give clean, honest work and full value for the 
money received and thus keep the wolf from the door— 
and gain time and peace of mind to do more serious and 
“literary” work besides. This also I am commercial 
enough to try to sell—checks being a species of degrada- 
tion which I note that even the most critical of critics 
or meticulous of highbrows is willing to-accept. 
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SYNCOPATION AND NATIONAL DIGESTION 
BY GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


NE BILLION dollars was handed over to physicians 

by the great American public last year, and 
indications this year are that the amount will be even 
higher! Those are the figures—deny them if you can. 
And, in the face of this colossal fact, half a hundred 
popular, as the phrase goes, song writers are whizzing 
around Forty-second street every day in ten-thousand- 
dollar limousines! What’s that? No connection be- 
tween those facts? Then listen: Nearly two hundred 
million of that medical billion was paid because the 
incumbent was equipped with stomach trouble or one 
of its variants! Still don’t get the connection? Well, 
then you’ll have to have it explained. 

Back in the days when the Message to Garcia was a live 
topic of conversation there was quite an abundance of 
gold-plated restaurants scattered along the Great Black- 
and-White Way—almost as many as there are today. It 
was the fashion, even then, to dine out. Perhaps people 
didn’t dine quite so far out as they do today; that should 
be discussed on the fashion page. At all events, people 
dined. And, while they dined, the musicians played 
away behind the palms, just as they do today. They 
played “Sweet and Low,” or “Where Is My Wandering 
Boy Tonight?” or “Sweet Genevieve’—perhaps even 
Handel’s “Largo.” And people chewed quietly on to 
the soothing strains of those dulcet melodies. 

Now, then! Do you know that the amount spent for 
digestive relief in the year 1899 was less than ten per 
cent of the amount squandered in 1915? Probably you 
don’t. But the reason is only too apparent. Anybody at 
all can eat to Mr. Handel’s “Largo.” One can eat shad 
to it, in fact, and not be hard-pressed at that. But can 
you imagine a person eating shad to the syncopated 
strains of Mr. Irving Berlin’s “I Love a Piano”? Yet 





the trick is tried, as the present sad condition of the 
national digestion proves only too well. Not long ago a 
man bet that he could eat a dish of mashed potatoes to 
the tune of “Tip-Top-Tipperary Mary,” and not feel 
any uncomfortable after-effects. The test was made at 
one of Broadway’s leading restaurants, and the man 
lost. You’d think that a man could eat mashed potatoes 
to almost any tune, wouldn’t you? Well, what defeated 
the hero in this instance was that the potatoes were not 
thoroughly mashed. There were lumps in them. He quit 
in the middle of the chorus. 

There are songs sold in theatre lobbies today that are 
absolutely impossible as restaurant music, yet they are 
used as such. A person couldn’t eat gelatine to some of 
them. In one big restaurant, alphabet soup has been 
substituted for noodle soup, because the patrons com- 
plained that they didn’t have time to cut the noodles 
while eating the soup to syncopated music. And there 
was a case that broke into the newspapers a few weeks 
ago. A man was eating planked steak to one of the 1916 
melodies, when suddenly the orchestra switched into 
“’Way Down Upon the Suwanee River”—by request. 
Before he knew what he was doing the man had eaten 
three inches of the plank! 

Where the matter is going to stop it is almost impos- 
sible to prognosticate. Some persons believe that the 
entire corps of syncopated song writers is in the employ 
of the physicians, while others think that it is all a 
grand game to push the mush business. As affairs now 
stand, it is probable that. Congress will be asked to act. 
Think of it! National legislation to save the national 
digestion! It goes to show that the popular song writers, 
as a class, are as a matter of fact the most unpopular 
persons in the country! 
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HE pleasantly and amiably 

discursive style of Gerald 
Stanley Lee is at its very best 
in the seven hundred pages of 
We, wherein Mr. Lee discourses 
entertainifigly of the need for a 
homogeneous national _ spirit 
and of how it is to be achieved. 
He would take this nation’s 
wealth, combine it with the na- 
tional gift for effective public- 
ity, and therewith arouse the 
country at large to conscious- 
ness of what an American ought 
to be and ought to do. The war 
has made it necessary to arouse 
this consciousness, and nothing 
but homogeneity is going to 
prevent other wars. 

As was the case when Mr. Lee 
published Crowds, the most in- 
teresting thing about his writing in We is not his central 
idea, but the facility and good humor with which he 
treats incidental points along the main line of argument. 
Ford, Bryan, Roosevelt and Carnegie are important char- 
acters in Mr. Lee’s pages and are written at from all sides 
and with considerable penetration. Also there is a recur- 
rence of Mr. Lee’s previous thesis that economic knots 
can be untied only by infusing the joy of labor into all 
workers. 

It would not be wise to try to read We all at once. 
That would be like listening to an after-dinner speaker 
who holds forth brightly and convincingly, but does not 
know when to stop. Mr. Lee’s book should be dipped 
into and absorbed by sections. 


OOKS that can bring the chautauqua circle right into 
the home are sure to be appreciated even in these 
days, when real tented chautauquas are available almost 
everywhere at the proper time of year. There is so real 
and general a desire on the part of the American public 
to be informed brightly and succinctly about the essential 
facts of literature that popularity inevitably awaits such 
a book as Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Wordsworth: How to 
Know Him. This treatise is one of a series to which have 
already been contributed studies of Carlyle by Professor 
Perry and of Browning by Professor Phelps. Like its 
predecessors, Professor Winchester’s book combines ex- 
position and elucidation, with the unabridged text of as 
many of the works under discussion as can be accom- 
modated in a moderate-sized volume. Fortunately, the 
book is not in the vein that might be expected from the 
banal title. It is clear and sound, and will make Words- 
worth a vital figure to many readers who have not under- 
stood him before. Books of this sort are not to be dis- 
missed with the assumption 


s 


epic quality to his story, Nan of 

Music Mountain, in which he 

reincarnates the legendary 

wildness of the west. The char- 

acters, too, as well as the set- 

tings, are quite imposing. Nan 

undoubtedly is the most obdu- 

rate lass of whose wooing we 

have any recent fictional rec- 

ord. Henry de Spain, who to 

his own undying glory suc- 

cessfully woes her, is an unbe- 

lievably capable fist and gun 

fighter. His clash of arms with 

four skilled assassins in a de- 

serted barroom makes one of 

the Ten Most Exciting Chap- 

ters. This story is of the same 

cycle as others of Mr. Spear- 

man’s Rocky Mountain sagas, 

- notably those of Whispering 

Smith, to whom there are passing references in Nan of 

Music Mountain. It has the same full and free abandon 

and resiliency of action, the same crispness of atmosphere. 

The theme of the story is big and sympathetic, and oc- 

casional lapses into melodrama are not frequent enough 
noticeably to weaken the structure. 


NE is encouraged to believe that hammock days 
are near at hand by the frequency of new novels of 
the agreeably ephemeral type that common custom sets 
aside for summer reading. There is, however, no particu- 
lar reason for postponing to vacation time the reading of 
so pleasant a romance as Nina Wilcox Putnam’s Adam’s 
Garden. In this cheerfully fantastic narrative, which be- 
gins with the disinheriting of an ingratiating scapegrace 
hero and ends with his rescue from assassination by an 
aeroplane-piloting heroine, there is little that is probable 
and much that is diverting. Some exceedingly deft char- 
acter sketches atone largely for the fact that the shrewd 
reader can mostly anticipate the turnings of the plot. 


O MANY large volumes have been written on the art 
of correct golf that the expert may be expected to 
doubt the probability that a tiny book like John D. 
Duncan’s A. B. C. of Golf can add much to what has al- 
ready been said. Mr. Duncan, however, being a keen 
believer in the long driving game, confines himself pretty 
strictly to the technic of getting off mighty drives, and 
thus concentrates his teaching on what he considers golf 
essentials. If you can play the long game, Mr. Duncan 
thinks, you are safe on the road to golf competency. He 
is likewise of the opinion that the aspiring golfer should 
be natural and at the same time as much as possible like 
Harry Vardon. 





that they are sugar-coated cul- 
ture-pills and nothing more. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


AR has had a uniformly 
evil effect on the work 





There is an important place for 
: . WE 
them in popular literature. 

Y MEANS of black, tower- 

ing cliffs, the continual 
roar of horses’ hoofs, shots that 
never miss their mark, and 
the recurrence of full-flavored 
names like Superstition moun- 
tains, Calabasas and the Span- 
ish Sinks, Frank H. Spearman 
has imparted something of the 
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ADAM’S GARDEN 


A. B. <. of GOLF 


Harper & 


The Macmillan 


The Bobbs Merrill Company, Indianapolis 
NAN OF MUSIC MOUNTAIN By Frank H. Spearman 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 


Brothers, New 


of the poets of England. Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson’s war verses 
in his new book called Battle 
and Other Poems, are neither 
poetic nor convincing. They 
are the least valuable of Mr. 
$1.35 Gibson’s published writings. 
By Nina Wilcox — Their attempted realism skirts 


ine of 


By Gerald Stanley Lee 
Doubleday, Page & Company, New York $1.50 
WORDSWORTH: HOW TO KNOW HIM 

By C. T. Winchester 


$1.25 


York 


BATTLE AND OTHER POEMS By Wilfrid W. 


Company, New York 


at times approach doggerel. 
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The start of a field in the Metropolitan Handicap 


WHERE THE HORSE IS STILL SUPREME 





When the new race meet- 
ing of the Westchester Rac- 
ing Association starts this 
month at Belmont Park, the 
big stake events will be con- 
tested by many horses who 
won fame at previous meet- 
ings. Election Bet, shown 
here, was a consistent win- 
ner at Belmont Park last 
season and will be entered 
again in this year’s meet 





Dugan, one of this country’s best jockeys 


by Jockey Dugan. 





This is Ambrose, ridden 
Both 
horse and rider were stars 
of last year’s race meeting 
at Belmont Park and will 
be much in evidence when 
racing begins again this 
month. A feature of this 
year’s meet, will be the abo- 
lition of the dollar field, 
complying with the request 
of the state authorities 





The jurxsh of the Metropoitan 
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N ANALYSIS of the na- 
A tional opportunity opened 
up for America by the new im- 
portance of air fleets leads to 
serious thinking as to our re- 
sponsibility for America’s aerial 
defense. 

Battleplanes are now flying in 
offensive warfare abroad fitted 
with 2400 horsepower in motors, 
mounting three 3-inch rapid-fire 
guns in armored turrets, carry- 
ing a crew of eight men and three 
tons of high explosives. They 
carry this load at 115 miles an 
hour, can climb a mile in three 
minutes, and operate to a dis- 
tance of 200 miles and back. 
Very shortly they can make 
raids as far as 500 miles away. 

Tiny scouting planes are in 
use making 150 miles an hour, 
made with transparent wings and 
quiet motors, and mounting one 
machine gun—of American 
make—, the whole being almost 
invisible at a height of 2000 feet. 

Aeroplane chasers in biplane 
form are built carrying two men 
and a 3-pounder gun, which 
climb 6000 feet in two minutes. 


WAR IN THE AIR 


BY WILLIAM B. STOUT 











These make 


trips of thousands of miles weekly in scouting 
work with greater reliability than the automobile 
and at speeds of over one hundred miles an 


hour. 


Giant planes with 150-foot wings in tiers 40 
feet high are flying in aerial raids, planes that 
could pick up a Pierce-Arrow limousine and fly 
away with it as a hawk carries a chicken, and 
at an easily attained speed of nearly one hun- 


dred miles an hour. 


Convoyed by a fleet of fast scouts and smaller 


biplane supplied to England 
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fighting planes, these giant ships 
of the air make raids to distances 
200 miles away, drop their 
bombs with a new degree of ac- 
curacy and return to the base, 
with comparatively small danger 
of interference. 

Being fitted with from six to 
eight 300-horsepower motors 
these planes do not fear motor 
trouble, as if one fails, there are 
plenty left to make speed. They 
need never come down as long 
as there is fuel, and solidified 
gasoline in cakes is used instead 
of liquid fuel, to prevent fire 
danger from shells, etc. 

With the new bombing in- 
struments aviators are making 
85 per cent of hits in a 25-foot 
circle from 6000 feet altitude, 
giving a new value to aerial at- 
tacks. 

Flying boats meanwhile patrol 
the English Channel, flying at 
90 miles an hour in patrol work 
in prevention of submarine at- 
tacks. Their activity has meant 
the destruction of more than a 
dozen U boats in the channel. 
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Curtiss military tractor aeroplane 


In another article Mr. Stout will propos 





















































Martin warplane which holds two records 
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Aviators returning from scouting work in 
Flanders in the early afternoon obtain leave of 
absence, fly across the channel to England to 
have tea with the folks, and report for duty 


again al night. This has become so common as 
to unpress on both England and France even 

ow ti mercial importance of air travel after 
the war, and to inform England as to the rapidly 


sing value of its sea navy. One can go 
rom Ports to London today in less time than it 
: the New Yorker to get to work in the 


ip, ching, 


{merica’s aerial defense 








Copyright by Harmon Parkhurst 


A NIMROD OF THE LENS 


BY W. P. 


HE southwest is a challenge to artists. And what 

is here said of the southwest generally may be said 
specifically and with even more obvious verity of 
Santa Fé. 

T. Harmon Parkhurst makes his home in Santa Fé; 
but his work entitles him to a broader classification than 
that of a Santa Féan simply. 

He has caught with his camera, 
as have few artists in any 
medium, the qualities that have 
caused the southwest to be 
called “different.” He has in 
addition - made compositions 
which for intrinsic merit stand 
by themselves in any company, 
regardless of regional associa- 


tion or uniqueness of theme and 


atmosphere. As one of his 
cowboy admirers put it: 
“When it comes to pitchers, T. 
Harmon is there!” 

His studies are in great 
variety. The clouds and trees, 
the woods and rivers and moun- 
tain lakes, the range, the In- 
dian pueblos, the homes of the 
vanished races of the cliff 
dwellers, western types, bits of 
old Santa Fé, portraits, pastor- 
als—every phase of the vivid 
and picturesque life about him 
yields tribute to Parkhurst’s 
lens. 

Some of his most successful 
compositions were made with- 
in the city limits. The broken 
cross, for example, in one of the 
illustrations of his work chosen for reproduction, stands 
in the old Spanish cemetery—commonplace enough and 
drab in the cold light of day—a symbol charged with 
romantic significance as the artist has imagined it—and 
registered his thought. 

But Parkhurst goes far afield as well. I first say him 
riding along a mountain trail some fifteen miles north 
of town. He was astride a diminutive cowpony that 
looked as if it contemplated “pitching,” to keep its rider’s 
feet from snagging. I took note that the rider was long 
of limb. 

He wore a corduroy suit and a cowboy hat. He had 
delicate features, a heavy shock of auburn hair and a 
friendly coterie of freckles. And he had inquisitive blue 
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In the old Spanish cemetcry 
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eyes of the sort known as “piercing.” I hailed him joy- 
ously as a fellow tenderfoot. He denied the distinction 
and told me his name and profession. He was at the 
time, it appeared, returning from a forty mile jaunt to 
the Pecos mountains, where he had gathered a series of 
views of the national forest of that name. 

Subsequently I visited the 
Parkhurst studio at the artist’s 
request. I had made no prep- 
arations to be thrilled. I 
placed Parkhurst, somewhat 
vaguely, as a kodak fiend of 
some familiar species, or at 
most one of those unhappy 
local “Smile-now-please!”” men 
who libel their fellow citizens 
for a consideration by taking 
away their characters with a 
retouching brush. 

However, I visited the studio. 
It was a large room occupied 
by a table covered with pho- 
tographs and several cameras 
of various shapes and sizes, and 
the artist. I examined the pic- 
tures—for an hour. My idea 
of the artist was altered. His 
collection was a remarkable 
one. Taken all together the 
studies he had grouped there 
brought home irresistibly the 
feeling that one had glimpsed 
the real Santa Fé—that one 
had come.in touch with the 
spirit of the southwest. 

I began to be curious about 
Parkhurst, ‘the person, and 
voiced that curiosity. He was about as expansive as a 
turtle when you touch its head with a stick. I could get 
no glimpse of his personality. Partly for that reason, 
partly on account of the quality of his work, I was ready 
to be convinced that he really had a personality. 

Finally this came: 

“My idea is to make good pictures—technically good, 
first. Then to make them tell the story of the beauty 
and interest of Santa Fé and the country round about. . . 

“Tf my work helps to make Santa Fé known as she 
should be known, for a historic, scenic and artistic treas- 
ure housé, I will feel that my work has been good.” 

I asked Parkhurst for a portrait of himself, to repro- 
duce; but he wouldn’t stand for it. 
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HE world has changed 

its mind about the work 
of Daumier in the last fifty 
years, and the change is one 
that proves again that time 
is pretty much to be trusted 
in correcting contemporary 
estimates. To most men of 
his day, Daumier was mere- 
ly a ecaricaturist, a funny 
man, a politician of the pen- 
cil,—to be reckoned with in 
matters concerning his re- 


publican principles, but not in matters 
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SOME LITHOGRAPHS BY DAUMIER | 


BY WALTER PACH 





mier, the “Women Pursued by Satyrs,” first exhibited in 
1851 and now in a Canadian gallery, recently drew from 
a very competent judge the exclamation that no history 
of French art would be complete without a mention of 
the work. Yet the thirty years that Daumier gave to 
painting when his interest in lithography was waning, 
brought him so little recognition that when the first ex- 
hibit of his canvases was held at the Durand-Ruel gallery 
in 1878, the year before his death, the proceeds were not 
sufficient to secure the old artist against need, even 
though the house he lived in was his, through the gen- 
erous gift of Corot, who knew his worth. Daubigny 
knew it also, as did many other among the great men of 








concerning the principles of art. Dau- 
mier’s influence on illustrators and car- 
toonists has indeed gone on with un- 
abated vigor: he has served as a su- 
preme model for the best draftsmen of 
this class in Europe and America. But 
the great change that has come about 
has been the placing of Daumier as 
“one of the heads of the French school,” 
to quote the phrase of one of his biog- 
raphers, M. Henry Marcel, whose high 
official position is a sufficient guarantee 
that his judgment of a very unofficial 
artist is not lightly passed. 

It was with no such idea in mind that 
Couture warned his pupil, Manet, 
against over-emphasis on character, 
saying, “You will never be anything but 
the Daumier of your time.” And this 

yas after the great draftsman had been 
for twenty-five years producing the in- 
numerable plates of which a selection is 



















































reproduced here. A painting by Dau- 










































“Why does that animal keep following 
me? I’d give sixpence if I could get a bus” 


the period; but the public must take 
its time,—delighting in the ephemeral 
work in which it can recognize itself 
first, and only reaching the deeper ex- 
pressions when habituation has done 
away with its prejudices. 

The special obstacle in the case of 
Daumier was the accessibility of his 
work. How was the public to know 
that this was great art, when it ap- 
peared every week or twice every week 
in popular journals costing a few cents, 
and with jokes or political captions un- 
der the pictures? Art, for the people 
of the earlier nineteenth century (and it 
may be even for some people of the 
twentieth) must appear at great ex- 
hibitions or at least in the shops of rec- 
ognized dealers, if it is not already in 
museums; pictures must have gold 
frames, and in the case of engraved 















work, rarity is what counts. To own 


“Baron, I have the honor of presenting the one existing print of a certain plate 
M. Meérouet, one of our largest bankers’ 


or of a certain state of a plate, irre- 
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“Prisoner, have you any means of support?” 
“Well, judge, my stomach’s all right” 


spective of its value as art,—that is serious connoisseur- 
ship, says the artistic middle-class, for whom quality is 
great in the proportion that quantity is small. How could 
anyone be worthy of study, then, when his works were 
scattered about by thousands? And then a humorist, a 
low person who drew the types one saw every day in the 
street,—could he be ranked with artists whose subjects 
were the “Triumph of 
Truth,” “Lost Illusions,” 
the Greeks and the Romans 
and such noble matters? 

It seems a far cry now 
to that day and its ideas, 
but while we smile at the 
foibles of 1850, we shall do 
well to remember that the 
essential difference between 
periods is not marked by 
their dates, but by the 
quality of their thought. 
People are not so much 
wiser than they were sixty 
years ago, and the idea that 
the importance of the sub- 
ject marks the importance 
of the picture is constantly 
reappearing in one form or 
another. 

The example of Daumier 
has had a great share in the 
development of our ideas: 
we learn without too much 
surprise that the serene and 
classic Chavannes was 
himself an admirable car- 
icaturist; Don Quixote has 


THE SEED 





“Yow’re always in such a hurry! We didn’t get 
here till noon and it’s only quarter past five now 
—I’ll catch a fish if you give me time” time. 





The lawyer who gets suddenly ill—a last resort 
when he has a very sick case on his hands 

long since triumphed over the “serious” writings of the 
Spanish court; Hogarth’s art is ranked higher and higher 
as compared with the pink-and-white painting of most 
of his contemporaries; and in this country, some doughty 
critics have predicted for Mark Twain a lasting fame 
based on the art with which he made his every-day peo- 
ple live. 

The lesson of Daumier 
has been learned to the ex- 
tent that we recognize in 
him one of the world’s great 
draftsmen, that we see in 
his black and white the 
mark of the great painter 
that he was, that we notice 
in such a plate as the “Avo- 
cat” here reptoduced, the 
genius of an admirable 
sculptor—for Daumier was 
that as well,—the portrait 
in question having most 
probably been done from 
one of the heads he modeled 
in wax at the chamber or 
in the law-courts, to keep 
for subsequent study. The 
most interesting question, 
however, for each man to 
ask himself before this 
group of pictures, is 
whether he has _ learned 
enough about art to choose, 
in the endless succession of 
ephemeral pictures, the 
important work of our own 


THOUGHT 


THE seed of all thought is the thought 
Which never can be expressed,— 
God’s whispering faintly caught, 
His chailenge, the goad of unrest! 


—STOKLEY S. FISHER. 
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You are 
bored. 
We know 


you are. 


Your mind is (C_ , 
dulled with the \, 
reading of mushy 
novels. 
Tired with all meaning- 
less, frothy reading. 
By “you” we mean “you 
who have never read The 
Theatre Magazine.” 
The Theatre is worth while. Because it is clever. 
Because all the great actresses and actors that 
heretofore you have only seen on the stage 
come and go in its pages. 
Because it is full of their photographs—their life 
stories—their plays. Even their gowns and cos- 
tumes, both personal and stage, are here in 
detail, and the stage can always boast of 
the most cleverly dressed women in 
the world. 


The Theatre Magazine 


We will be glad to enter you as a 
subscriber to The Theatre beginning 
with the May issue if you will sign 
and address the coupon at the side. 
The bill will reach you, with the first 
copy, or you can send us your check 
for $3.50 if you prefer. 























THE REASON FOR IT 


BY JOHN TURNER WHITE 


NE with no knowledge of Roosevelt’s character 

might find it difficult to account for his rabid 
hostility to President Wilson. But knowing him as the 
public generally knows him makes it easy. He hates 
Wilson and ali his ways with a hearty hatred, not be- 
cause the Wilson administration has been a failure, but 
because it has been a success. It was bad enough to 
succeed where Roosevelt predicted failure, but succeed 
where T. R. himself failed, and by methods which T. R. 
denounced, was a crime so heinous that’ no terms in our 
language are quite strong enough to characterize it. 

Roosevelt’s religion is, and always has been, the doc- 
trine of achievement. In many a strenuous dissertation 
he has visited his mighty scorn upon the “doctrinaire,” 
the mere forger of platitudes, in other words, the mere 
thinker. The only man worth while is the man who 
“does things.” And no man, such as Jefferson for in- 
stance, who has formulated a political theory, has ever 
done anything. It is not theories but deeds which count. 

Now Woodrow Wilson went counter to that notion 
from the start. The Congress elected with him had been 
in session but a short time when it became apparent that 
he had a most extraordinary and unexampled influence 
over it. That a mollycoddle could accomplish this, with 
ease, by the mere force and correctness of his ideas, with 
no flourishing of the big stick, and accomplish it more 
effectually than all the Rooseveltian bluster ever did— 
that was intolerable. 

But Wilson did not stop here. He put through a re- 
markable, constructive program. The demand for tariff 
reduction and for reform of the banking system was 
just as insistent during Roosevelt’s administration as in 
Wilson’s. Yet, Roosevelt, the courageous, was afraid to 
attempt the former, and Roosevelt, who does things, 
never even thought about attempting the latter. And 
those were only a part of the achievements of the Wilson 
administration. That a mere doctrinaire should thus ac- 
complish practical results, that a milk-and-water weak- 
ling should manifest the highest courage—that is un- 
thinkable to a Red Blooded person. 

Worse still, when the European complications promised 
relief, when it seemed almost inevitable that the school- 
teacher would plunge the nation into trouble and dis- 
honor, Wilson maintained a strong hold on common sense 
and patriotism. He contended consistently and con- 
tinuously for our rights under international law. Ger- 
many resisted, hesitated, and finally yielded every point. 
Austria blustered and backed up. The man who could 
not do things maintained every right and achieved every 
desirable result, up to date, which the most successful and 
most expensive war could have accomplished, and did it 
without heroic posturing. Of course the Red Blooded could 
not stand for so egregious a wrong. It was “doing 
things” in a way that things could not be done, and by a 
person who could not do them, while the only Person who 
really knew how and could, had nothing to do with it. 

When one reflects that the entire course of history 
was so arranged, and the evolution of civilization was so 
designed ss to furnish a setting at this time for the ex- 
ploits tio. of the greatness and glory of Theodore Roose 
velt, one can see how impossible it is for a real patric 
to tolerate a meritorious achievement by anyone else. 
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SPRING IN THE CITY 


BY RENE KELLY 


PRING in the city is, to one of | 
our temperament, as melancholy | 


in its way as autumn seems to the 


poets. It is not merely that we are | 


peculiarly open to the attack of the 
spring poets—who, even in Alexander 
Pope’s day, were already ringing 
round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure return of still expected 
rhymes. 
No, it isn’t just the spring poets who 
annoy us. After all, they are for- 
midable only in the joke books. 
What we object to is knowing that 
spring has come, not by the first 
robin, but by the first bock-beer sign. 
Better, by comparison, are the rail- 
way folders about trips to the Pa- 
cific, the Yellowstone, the Canadian 
Rockies: a flock brighter in plumage 
than bluejays, orioles, and scarlet 
tanagers, seen by Poe and painted 
by Bakst. Spring has come—we 
know it by the sentimental interest 
we feel now in all these movements 
“Back to the Land” or “Forward to 
the Land” or “Stay on the Land!” 
Spring has come, for boys are whip- 
ping their tops and shooting marbles 
and even playing a little baseball 
where there is a wide-enough space 
for it and not too many passing 
trucks. Street baseball and _ one- 
old-cat are perilous to passers-by, 
you say; but it makes us glad to see 
ball games. Boys must play some- 
where, and if there’s nowhere but the 
street, then let it be the street. Our 
cities provide more chances for play 
in parks than once they did; that is 
some comfort. What we can’t really 
be reconciled to at all is living in the 
city. City life is a disease; and 
the best the city fathers can do is to 
medicate the symptoms. And now, 
spring has come to town; we can 
tell by the basebal! news in the morn- 
ing paper, and there’s something 
languid about the way the subway- 
guards tell us to “step lively!” These 
are the city-dweller’s melancholy 
days—for they bring home to him all 
the poverty of city life. 


MR. BRISBANE'S LOSS 
(The Cleveland Plain Dealer): 
ARTHUR BrisBANE says that he has 
never seen a Charlie Chaplin film. 
Honors are about even. No doubt C. 
C. never read a Brisbane editorial 
article. 
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Visit a Dairy 
Lunch Room 


Note the Stack of Puffed Wheat and Rice 


At noon today, in thousands of lunch rooms, countless men and 
women will eat Puffed Wheat and Rice. 

They are folks who work—folks who want substantial food. And 
they know that whole grains, with every food cell exploded, form the 
utmost in cereal foods. : 

There was never a lunch so enticing. 

In the heart of New York, at a dairy lunch, four-fifths of the men 
bs took ready-cooked cereals chose either Puffed Wheat or Puffed 

ice. 


Go to the Finest Restaurants 


Go at noontime, when business men gather. Note how m: av 
before them just a bowl of Puffed Wheat or Rice. sadlioane 

These men are brain workers. They want a lunch that’s easy to 
digest. They know that any stomach tax takes energy from the brain 

Children call these food confections. They are bubbles, crisp and 
toasted, with a fascinating taste. 

But they are more than children’s dainties. They are Prof. Ander- 
son’s scientific foods. They are whole-grain foods—the only ones with 
every food cell exploded. Every atom feeds. 

You will find that Puffed Grains are the favorite man foods if you go 
around at noon time. 


Puffed Wheat = 12c 
Puffed Rice We 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 














Ask your doctor, when you see him, 
what he thinks of Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. It will change your 
whole conception of these fascinating 
foods. 

They seem to you like bonbons, 
made to please the taste. They are 
thin and fragile, light and airy. So 
they seem like phantom foods. 

But your doctor will tell you that no other process so fits these 
grains for food. Puffing making them all-food—every element and 
layer. You will serve them oftener after that—with sugar and cream 
or in bowls of milk. Or dry, like peanuts, when the children get hungry 
between meals. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


SOLE MAKERS (1281) 
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You could 
dip this 


TRUS-CON 


STONEIEX 


APPLIED WITH A BRUSH 











Cut Your Gasoline Bills 
Almost in Half 


by using MOTOR VIM. It is 

guaranteed not to injure your 
engine 

If your car covers 10 miles on a gallon 

of gasoline and 1c. worth of MOTOR 

VIM sends it 4 miles further—you 

want it. 

MOTOR VIM is making good daily for 

hundreds of motorists. It is not an 

experiment. 

$1 brings trial can, sufficient to treat 

80 to 160 gallons of gasoline. 


Agents Wanted 


MOTOR VIM CO., INC. 


1270 BROADWAY, New York City 
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hh the heart of 
all business 
and social life 


MODERATE TARIFF 
Adelphia Hotel Co. 


DAVID B. PROVAN 
Managing Director 
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THE GOLDEN EXCEPTION 
BY AMOS STOTE 


MAN from the States was try- 

ing to keep out of the sun. It 

was hard to do, with one eye plas- 

tered on the entfince to the Lotus 

Club. The day was warm for Rio, 

and Rio de Janeiro is accustomed to 

warm days; but the man stood guard 

without thought for the heat, other 

than the temperature of his own de- 
termination. 

A few days before he had bumped 
into another American as the latter 
was coming out of the offices of a 
railway company having an English 
director. The latter had been trying 
to see the Englishman, the former 
hoped to—neither succeeded at that 
time. The man on the way out told 
the man on the way in that before 
the Englishman could be reached it 
was necessary to get by a porter and 
a secretary—in other words that it 
was impossible. 

The man who had not tried went 
around to the Lotus Club to eat and 
think. While there two Englishmen 
came in. The American knew one of 
them and nodded; the other was the 
man he wanted to know, but nothing 
in his manner suggested it. Later 
in the afternoon the American met 
his English acquaintance and, after 
some small talk, masculine for gum 
and gossip, asked him to lunch on 
the following day. 

During that lunch the railway 
Englishman, being the man _ the 
American wanted to meet, appeared 
in search of nourishment. On this 
occasion the two Englishmen nodded. 
The American looked puzzled and 
then intimated that the face of the 
railway man seemed familiar; this, 
of course, brought back the desired 
statement that it was So and So of 
the railways; to which the American 
casually replied that he should like 
to meet him. The introduction was 
achieved the next day in the coffee 
room of the club and the American 
broke away after the briefest ~: 
versations. 

Three times the railway man hed 
seen the American in his, tli 
way man’s club; and this brin 
to the moment when the man from 
the States stood with one e 
tered on the club entrance. Pics on! 
came the Englishman of th: 
ways. The instant his back 
turned to ascend the club ster 
American starts across the : 
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double quick, and leisurely enters 
the elevator, just before it takes 
flight. 

The English gentleman bows and 
speaks cordially. The American 
gentleman expresses pleased surprise, 
and then, after a word on weather, 
asks him to lunch, suggesting com- 
panionship as an aid to digestion. 
They lunch in the lunch room and 
coffee in the coffee room, also they 
smoke in the company of some 
others. During this time the Ameri- 
can discovers the Englishman goifs 
frequently. They do not meet at 
the Lotus Club for a few days, but 
Saturday afternoon the Englishman 
hails the American as the latter 
comes onto the golf club veranda 
from a round at the links. They tea 
together and speak of scores. 

We will not prolong the agony. 
After these repeated meetings the 
Englishman felt justified in asking 
the American about his commercial 
interests; and the American, without 
elaboration, mentioned that he rep- 
resented the Blanketygraph com- 
pany. As I am telling you facts, I 
want you, friend reader, to appre- 
ciate the fine points of this sales 
plot, without having them applied 
in the form of an adhesive plaster. 
This incident had no outwardly tense 
or dramatic moments, such as when 
the unforgiven tout son saves his 
father from putting up the family 
fortune, including the family con- 
tainer, the teapot, on a poorly bal- 
lasted horse. 

When the Englishman expressed 
his interest in the American’s very 
high grade product, later, when he 
ordered to the amount of more than 
five thousand dollars, and still later, 
when he dealt with the local agent, 
the Englishman never suspected the 
sale had been planned. 

The point of this story lies in the 
fact that it is a golden exception. 
The most difficult, unprogressive, 
ofensive and expensive way to sell 
goods abroad is to use an American 
s*lesman—but there are exceptions. 
1; was better to have this cosmopoli- 
t.1a American handle the English 
rulway chief, who is also a product 
of cosmopolitan training, than to 
send one of the sons of Rio de Janeiro 
to approach him on the subject, for 
you must not forget the porter and 
the secretary. 











There’s an American who goes to 
Europe every year and sells the 
railways some expensive but efficient 
type of car jack. He is the president 
of the company and holds a long 
distance record. He does not go in 
to some official with a lot of clever 
selling talk, but he sends word of his 
coming to the mightiest man con- 
cerned with his product and gives as 
his address the most exclusive hotel 
in that city. When these two com- 
mercial diplomats meet they each 
flatter the other’s country and speak 
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order as his improvised raft touched 
a strange country, when he spat out 
some seaweed and said: “If there’s 
a government here I’m agin it.” 

The instances referred to, the ex- 
ceptions to the Golden Rule of ex- 
port, while their recital may do more 
than prove the rule, as they repre- 
sent a fractional part of our great 
business activities, yet the majority 
of business houses should look on 
them as a warning. 

The original Golden Rule is prob- 
ably the only rule without an ex- 
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cepiton—and sometimes we doubt 
its singularity in this direction. We 
have cited exceptions to the Golden 
Rule of export, and now it is time to 
give the rule. 

It is also a simple rule, powerful 
in its inclusiveness: “Export unto 
others as you would they should ex- 
port unto you.” This has some rela- 
tion to everything included in the ex- 
port day’s work. It means a variety 
of things; argument without exag- 
geration—emphasis without offense 





—conviction without contradiction. 








with authority of af- 
fairs of state. 

The American 
makes no mention of 
his personal _ busi- 
ness, stating em- 
phatically that his 
great desire is to 
learn his host's opin- 
ions concerning the 
industrial situation 
in neighboring coun- 
tries. When suf- 
ficiently and prop- 
erly flattered the 
host either insists 
on placing an order 
or telling why delay 
is necessary at that 
time. 

The chances are 
no persistent native 
salesman could take 
as many orders as 
does this American 
—but this is another 
golden exception. 

Here men of the 
world meet and con- 
duct business opera- 
tions of far more im- 
portance, at least to 
them, than the mere 
selling of goods. Yet 
how much of the 
purchasing power of 
each country do men 
of this class repre- 
sent. We know they 
only cast a shadow 
over the vanishing 
point of our require- 
ments. The great 
bulk of the com- 
modities offered for 
sale, anywhere, do 
not approach these 
men, but come up to 
the native, who looks 
on a foreign product 
much as a_ ship- 
wrecked Irishman 


considered law and | 








The Kingdom of the Subscriber 


In the development of the tele- 
phone system, the subscriber is 
the dominant factor. His ever- 
growing requirements inspire 
invention, lead to endless scien- 
tific research, and make neces- 
sary vast improvements and 
extensions. 


Neither brains nor money are 
spared to build up the telephone 
plant, toamplify the subscriber's 
power to the limit. 


In the Bell System you have 
the most complete mechanism 
in the world for communication. 
It is animated by the broadest 
spirit of service, and you dom- 
inate and control it in the double 
capacity of the caller and the 
called. The telephone cannot 
think and talk for you, but it 
carries your thought where you 
will. It is yours to use. 


One Policy 





Without the co-operation of 
the subscriber, all that has been 
done to perfect the system is 
useless and proper service can- 
not be given. For example, 
even though tens of millions 
were spent to build the Trans- 
continental Line, it is silent if 
the man at the other end fails 
to answer. 


The telephone is essentially 
democratic; it carries the voice 
of the child and the grown- 
up with equal speed and direct- 
ness. And because each sub- 
scriber is a dominant factor in 
the Bell System, Bell Service is 
the most democratic that could 


be provided for the American 
people. 
it is not only the implement 


of the individual; but it fulfills 
the needs of all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
Pledse say you saw it in Harper's Weekly 


Universal Service 
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NcNAULL 


TIRES 


8000 Miles Guaranteed 
Toledo Ohio 


WINTON SIX .--Free from experimental 
risks. Write for catalog. 

The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








THE SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVO- 
LUTION gives unusual health, unusual energy 
and unusual vitality. 
lor information address 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


1395 Aeolian Hall, New York City. 


Write Photoplays 








Daniel Ellis, whose. extensive experience as 
Scenario Editor of The Lubin and other com- 
panies, justifies his reputation as a master of 


photoplay technique, will give ‘‘individual’’ in- 


struction by correspondence. 
PENN MOTION PICTURE AGENCY 
20 South 15th Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 












You 
wouldn’ 
dare do 
this with 
Benzine, 
Naphtha of 
Gasoline: 


ia en in Baten 


CARBONA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without injury to fabric or color, 
Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon, 


White Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 


Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furniture Covers Veils 
Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Opera Capes Carpets Typewritere 
Ribbons Piano Keys Auto-Appare3 


5c, 25¢, Soc, $x Size Bottles. All Drug Stores. 








Shoes made with F, B. & C. w white, bronze and 
fancy colored kids are cleaned with Carbona 
Cleaning Fluid. 
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THE UNCONQUERABLE JEW 


BY BENJAMIN 


HE Jew is the enigma of history. 
A giant shadow out of the East, 
the mystery and the problem of his 
destiny confront his own mind with 
a force as great as it strikes the 
minds of Christians and agnostics. 

The evolution of the Jew is the 
romance of the races. He carries the 
Cross that he spurned on Calvary, 
and on his face is the dust of his 
humiliation; but to the mind’s eye he 
wears about his form something of 
the splendor of deniers. 
a winding-sheet, but he wears it 
proudly. His neck wrung for ages 
under the heel of hatred and bigotry, 
he emerges unconquered and _ is 
broken anew in the iron coils of cir- 
cumstance. He challenges with a 
sneer on his lips the while his mind 
holds mystic parlance with his 
dream. 

His dream! It is that that keeps 
him alive. He is a wanderer on the 
face of the earth who fingers per- 
petually the amulets of hope. He 
sees each race with its country, each 
religion with its hierarchy. Only the 
Hebrews are scattered to the four 
winds of heaven—cut, drawn and 
quartered, yet, like the ameba, they 
multiply by fission. A vague 
nostalgia keeps them alive, and 
above their heads is flaunted the 
mirage of Zion. 

The Jew is an egotist—and in this 
lies his grandeur. He believes that 
he is of the race of Chosen People— 
that the Eternal has elected his race 
to be its mouthpiece. The Hebrews 
believe that a special divinity watch- 
es over them, that their terrible God 
is trying them, testing the metal and 
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Sent for FREE examination--- You be the Judge. 
Just off the Press~-the Newly rer and Enlarged Edition of 
“The New Cookery ” 


wholesome and delectable eating for strength and health. 
which teaches men and women to treat their stomachs right. 


he eed scientific cook book with 
* calories.” complete course in 





There has been more than $20,000.00 invested in the - 
which has made this remarkable, scientific cook 
by Miss Lenna Frances 
rector of the Battle Creek 
recipes, but, in addition, itisa 
the serving of a balanced meal, and instructions regarding eating for health and efficiency. 
Under ~s recipe is given the exact food values in protein, fats, carbohydrates, and the 
total number of calories--a feature contained in no other 


imental and research work 
book possib! “* The New Cook: 
(Chief Dietitian of the Battle » Creek Sanitarium and 
os of Home Economics) i is not only a collection of Aenea 
| hing the scientific preparation of foods. 
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DE CASSERES 


fibers of their nature, and that they 
will somehow, through the grace of 
Jehovah, cross the threshold of the 
New Jerusalem to the fanfare of 
the acclaiming servitors of the Only 
God. To them, their history is the 
epic of the ages. An outrage against 
one is an affront to all. If you at- 
tack a Jew you attack his race. He 
is of the clan of God, and when you 
scoff at him you scoff at the soul of 
the race. 

Despised, degraded, shackled, out- 
lawed, he has fashioned for a weapon 
of revenge a cudgel of gold dug out 
of the earth. The world is today in 
pawn to him. He has studied the 
weaknesses of his adversaries and 
measured his thrift and acquisitive- 
ness against their needs. He knows 
in his heart of hearts that his Chris- 
tian conquerors are at bottom things 
of Barth) like himself;-and that the ” 
dynasties of power in this world are 
dynasties fed from money-bags, that 
the joists of authority, whether it be 
at the Vatican or the Quirinal, are 
mortared with lucre. He knows that 
more men pray to the Dollar than 
to God. 

Proud, humble, calculating, thrif- 
ty, dreaming, the Jew wanders up 
and down the ages preyed upon by 
the beasts of religious fanaticism 
and preying like a beast in turn. Re- 
jecting the Cross, he, by a fine irony, 
has been transfixed to it since his 
rejection. Dreaming of Zion, he 
erects his tent in Paris, London and 
New York, where he sits throned in 
a lustrous martyrdom. Driven out 
of the temple, he rules from the mar- 


ket-place. He is unconquerable and 
indissoluble. His blood is intellec- 


tual, and his intellect has bloody in- 
tents. 








e 
School Information Free 
Catalogs and expert advice, based on the experi- 
ence of a decade with the trustworthy boarding 
schools of the U. S. Girls or Boys? Write Ameri- 
can Schools’ Association, 1012 Times Bldg., New 
York, or 1515 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





Successful Printing 


° Uv wi T! Sehilli Press, * 
Men, don’t oat jest to fill up; eat food that will generate energy, make strength and keep y 0 ill Pg fais anon hye xg Bias 


you feeling right. Women--keep your family healthy by giving them food that is properly print i n ms. No job too large or none 
ane ed and meals that are balanced. : tor il to reeeive our best attention. 
ew Cookery ”’ contains over 400 GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. v ‘phone for our representative to call. 
waa — illustrations, and more than 700 A 

2104 Washington St., “he Schilling Press, Inc. 


recipes for delicious, <ubstantial soups, relishes, 
entrees, roasts, stews, sauces, salads, pies, cakes, Battle Creek, Mich. PRINTERS OF QUALITY 




















pastries, preserves, frozen desserts and other Send me, all charges prepaid, for FREE 137 Bast 25th Street New York City 
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i WHEN a seller and a 
} buyer have madea 

trade, based on truth, both 
have obtained a benefit, and 
the community to which they 
belong has been benefited inso- 
far as their interests affect the 
welfare of the community. Each 
has parted with that which the 
other needed, and in turn has ob- 
tained from his fellow-man what he 
himself needed. Honest exchanges, 
therefore, enhance values. 


But trades based on untruth damage 
all concerned. They approach dan- 
gerously near to theft. 


By advertising, buyers and sellers are 
brought together, .and truthful adver- 
tising promotes the welfare of the 
commercial world; it is, in fact, a part 
of the wealth-producing forces of the 
world. But untruthful advertising is 


By Bishop Warren A. Candler, Chaneellor of Emory University, Atlanta 


partakes of the nature of the crime of 
getting money, or goods, under false 
pret The medium of advertis- 
ing, whatever its nature, which lends 
its columns to such advertising, ac- 
cepts a bribe to become accessory to 
the same crime. 





It is a far-reaching reform proposed 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World in the motto *‘Truth"’ 
Such a sentiment must act like a 
health-laden current on the trade 
winds. Its influence will extend far 
beyond the limits of advertising, and 
stimulate honesty in all the processes 
and transactions of commerce. 


The patron saints of the commercial 
world ought not to be Ananias and 
Sapphira. Lying spirits cannot guide 
safely the merchantmen of the World. 
The argosies of trade must sail by the 
pole-star of truth. they 

be wrecked. 


a fraud and the fosterer of fraud, It will 
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